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“Right Side Up With Care!” 


H. P. WEBB 


PEAK, in California, called Lookout 
Mountain, is situated some six or 
seven miles from the writer’s home. 
It rises about 1,800 feet above the 
valley, and, like its more famous 
namesake, it commands a splendid view of the 
surrounding country. It is hard to imagine a 
more wonderful panorama. To the westward lies 
the Santa Monica Range, stretching to the 
Pacific, which on a clear day is seen for many 
miles to the southward. Twenty-five miles from 
the mainland may be seen Catalina, the ““Magic 
Isle”. To the southeast, stretching mile after 
mile, is the great city of Los Angeles. East- 
wardly rise the Sierra Madre Mountains, and 
beyond Old Baldy and Gray Back glimmer under 
their weight of snow. On a very clear day, Mt. 
San Jacinto may be seen, standing alone, nearly 
twelve thousand feet high, and almost ninety 
miles away. A wonderfully fertile valley, dotted 
with rapidly growing towns, is seen to the north- 
ward and beyond are mountains and more moun- 
tains and still more mountains! 

To this remarkable little mountain, there are 
two avenues of approach: one a trail, used by the 
select few who have not forgotten the use of their 
pedal extremities; the other, an automobile-road, 
used by those who have graduated from the school 
of exercise, and who seek to overcome all obsta- 
cles, mountains included, by way of least resist- 
ance. Now the writer somewhat prides himself 
in the belief that he belongs to the former class. 
Nowadays, almost anyone can own an automo- 
bile; but is it as easy to own a stout pair of legs? 
Not infrequently, he takes this little hike to the 
top of Lookout Mountain. 

On one of those wonderful spring days, in 
which there was just chill enough in the air to 
make one respond readily to physical effort, the 
writer was standing on the top of this mountain. 
As he stood there, after the vigorous climb, and 
was feeling the exhilaration which comes to one 








at such times, he was greeted with a hearty 
“hello”. Looking at the speaker, who proved to 
be a portly man with a prosperous air, the writer 
recognised, chiefly through his smile, a chum of 
his boyhood-days. 

“Hello, Bill; how’s your liver?” 

“Turned over!” 

**How’s your liver” was the familiar salutation, 
with which the writer, as a boy, and his friends 
greeted one another. If all was well, the rejoinder 
would be, “Right side up with care”; but if any- 
thing—no matter what—was wrong, the answer 
would be, “Turned over”. 

Bill’s answer, although given in a facetious 
manner, caused the writer to wonder. 

There followed a delightful hour in which rem- 
iniscences were exchanged and there were lived 
over again the days of boyhood, the days of 
enthusiasm, of hopes and ambitions without 
limit; the days when to tramp a score of miles 
over the hills and along the streams meant 
scarcely a test of strength. At length the writer 
asked his old friend: 

“Bill, how did you get up here?” 

For answer, Bill pointed to a beautiful limou- 
sine, parked by the road some two hundred feet 
away. Then he confessed: “I don’t think I 
could walk up here to save my life.” 

Bill had been more than sheccessful in the busi- 
ness-world; and, once during the conversation, 
the writer imagined he detected the least little 
bit of pity for himself, because of the many years 
he had spent at a modest salary, and of the com- 
paratively small accumulation of worldly goods 
that he possessed. Be that as it may, the writer 
now felt truly sorry for Bill, who, although he 
controlled a large bank-account, had a large 
waist-line which he did not control, and a pair 
of legs which had lost much of their former power. 

The writer has just re-read, with a great deal of 
interest, William Ludlum’s article, “Side-Trips 
in Camera-Land Afoot”’, published in the May, 
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THE OPEN COUNTRY 


1915, issue of PHoro-Era MaGazrng, in which 
that author confesses to begin his article with 
“footnotes”. Now, footing it plays a most impor- 
tant part in the writer’s life—this is particularly 
true along about the first of the month—also, 
when not on one of his footing-expeditions in 
camera-land, he is engaged in teaching the young 
idea how to foot the ledger, for his daily occupa- 
tion is the prosaic task of teaching bookkeeping 
to high-school students. 

The writer likes that man Ludlum, although he 
has never met him. He likes his neighborhood- 
pictures, his bits of ““homey”’ verse, and his narra- 
tives of camera-rambles. Another of Ludlum’s 
articles is entitled “If You Cannot Motor, 
Walk”. This the writer would change to “If 
You Can Motor, Walk”. Leave your car at 
home very often and walk. Just stretch out your 
legs and walk. Take a long stride and move your 
feet quickly, too. Walk as fast as you can with 
as long steps as you can take. If you tire, stop; 
ramble about a bit, then stride onward. Keep 
going till you sweat—the word is used advisedly; 
perspire is too mild a term. 

Oh yes, the daily dozen is fine, so is the wood- 
pile, the lawn-mower, and the spading-fork; but 











H P. WEBB 


to you city-folks who live sedentary lives, these 
are not sufficient. There is not enough wood to 
cut; the lawn is not large enough, and there is 
not enough ground in your garden for daily work. 
Setting-up exercises, splendid as they are, are not 
sufficient unless supplemented by walking. 

At this point the writer wonders whether the 
Editor may not inform him that he is the Editor 
of Puoro-Era MaGazine, and not of Physical 
Culture; but it is to camera-lovers that he writes. 
Has your enthusiasm waned? Do you take the 
keen delight in expressing your pictorial ideas 
that you used to do? Do you often seek the fa- 
vored spot at the proper time? In short, are you 
as camera-wise as you might be? If not, ““How’s 
your liver?’ Is not the cause, partly, at least, in 
your physical condition? Can you interpret 
nature at its best if you yourself are not in tune 
with nature and her moods? 

Now the writer does not wish to parade his 
virtues, far from it, nor does he wish to convey 
the idea that he believes himself to be the acme 
of physical perfection. He merely wishes to pass 
along that which has done him an immense 
amount of good. He confesses to having passed 
that dreaded dead-line of forty-five, beyond which 
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no one may lay claim to being young, and to have 
some difficulty in keeping his waist-line smaller 
than his chest-measurement. He also confesses 
that for some years he lived the life of the usual 
city-man, whose occupation is sedentary; and 
that, one day, he awoke to the realisation that 
he could no longer take a walk of five miles or 
climb a steep hill without becoming unduly tired. 
He then began to wonder whether he could really 








haps, these have become so commonplace to you 
that you have ceased to look for the picturesque 
in them. Try to get out on foot in some part of 
the town with which you are not familiar. You 
will be amazed to learn how many subjects there 
are upon which to try your camera-skill. 

But, perhaps, you prefer the country; most 
city-folks do. Try this: At the close of your 
work for the day, take a street-car which goes out 





CURIOSITY 


“come back”; then he took himself vigorously in 
hand and he finds himself, to-day, not only able 
to cope with many a young man or boy on the 
hike, but to enjoy it thoroughly as well. 

Having a long street-car ride to his work each 
morning, he leaves the car a mile and one half 
from his destination and walks that distance in 
as near to fifteen minutes’ time as possible. He 
arrives with a physical buoyancy which he be- 
lieves to be distinctly superior to those who have 
ridden all the way. 

You city-folks who ride to your place of occupa- 
tion in the morning, then home again at night, 
how much do you know about your city? You 


may know the down-town district, your home- 
district and just one lane between the two. Per- 
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in a direction with which you are not familiar. 
Ride to the end of the line; look about vou; choose 
a road; walk, perhaps a mile and a half and back 
again, varying the route if possible. Take with 
vou a direct-finder and be on the alert constantly 
for good compositions. When you find good sub- 
jects on which the light is not right at this time 
of day, make an estimate of the hour of correct 
lighting and a note of the same, then hike on. 
In a large city you will find, perhaps, twenty-five 
such car-rides and possibilities for many more 
such attendant walks. 

Again, during the ride, keep your eyes open for 
two or more promising pictures along the route. 
Leave the car at one of these and walk to the 
other. Look out for tempting cross-streets. You 
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A CORNER 


may wish to leave the car at one of these and walk 
to another car-line. You will be astonished to 
find how much you may learn about your city 
and how many places of pictorial interest it con- 
tains, but of which vou had never dreamed. 

At this point, speaking of the writer, the reader 
may say, “Oh yes, he lives in Los Angeles, but 
what about us who live in less picturesque 
places?” Such is the result of a quarter of a 
century of boosting and advertising. Now the 
writer loves his California, all Californians do. 
But how often on a January morning has he 
wished he might take his camera out and photo- 
graph a landscape mantled with newly fallen 
snow. Californians have their green fields in the 
winter-time and their brown ones in the summer. 
Both are beautiful; but photographically they 
are nearly the same. To the writer there is more 
beauty in the fir, draped delicately or loaded 
down with winter-snow, than in the palm, 
bathed in the Southern sunlight. Of the wonder- 
ful tracery of hoar-frost upon the boughs or of the 
exquisite patterns of the frost upon the window- 
panes, Californians know nothing; except, as 
with most of them, deep in their memories. 


H. P. WEBB 


The writer’s little girl was invited, some months 
ago, by the family of her chum to spend the week- 
end at a mountain-cabin, a mile above the sea. 
When she returned she brought with her a pail of 
snow. This she proudly and quickly showed to 
the children of the neighborhood. It was then 
carefully protected from the warm atmosphere 
and the little miss was delighted, next morning, 
to find that there was still a small quantity of 
the precious snow left unmelted. While at the 
cabin, she made a snow-man larger than herself, 
and her friend “‘snapped her” with a small Kodak. 
Now, her Dad has photographed her many times 
under a palm-tree or among the poppies; in a 
gum-grove or by the sea. But these are com- 
monplace. Her favorite picture is the one made 
beside her snow-man. 

Oh yes, dear reader, the pictures are every- 
where; a pretty entrance here, a corner there, 
and a picturesque street yonder; and beyond, the 
open country or the woods; or, perhaps, the hills, 
or the mountains and streams. But you must 
walk, and in walking you not only see, but you 
do yourself immeasurable good. 

Get the habit. Stop occasionally to make notes. 
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JUST A HUNGRY KID 


Make these notes definite, so that they may give 
you the information as to just where to go, what 
you may get, and at what time the lighting will 
be best to make pictures. Study composition as 
you walk. Keep ever in your mind the forming 
of a correct picture of every picturesque object 
you pass. You will never photograph many of 
these; but it forms a pleasant diversion, and a 
good habit of great value to the pictorialist. 
Then, when the atmospheric conditions are 
just right, take your camera, and don’t forget a 
color-filter and a good steady tripod. You know 
now just where to go, and what you will find 
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when you get there. You also know just where 
to place the camera, for you have previously 
studied position and composition. Thus your 
interest is quickened. Your enthusiasm grows. 
You not only make trips which before took too 
much effort but you also enjoy them greatly. 
The whole field of pictorial photography takes on 
an added interest. Your vision of life becomes 
more wholesome. And, finally, when old-timer 
comes along and asks—‘How’s your liver?” 
there is no question as to what your answer will 
be. It comes with life and enthusiasm, “Right 
side up with care!” 


The Camera-Men 


WILLIAM LUDLUM 


On the earth, far and near, there’s a tramping 
of feet, 
Of an army persistent and strong; 
Never knowing defeat—they keep marching 
ahead 
In a vast and all-conquering throng. 
Other armies, dispersed, melt away and are—not; 
But this tramping of feet ever sounds 
And increases each year, spreading hither and yon, 
Any port—where the “game” sought abounds. 


In all seasons, all places the trampers invest, 
Taking toll everywhere as they go. 
And the spoils they have “caught” on their 
march to the “‘see” 
Make a mighty and picturesque show. 
ght) I 1 
ead aaa nn 
There are millions today, and more millions 
to come; : 
After them other millions again; 
If you'll listen you'll hear, any time, anywhere— 
The march of the Camera-Men. 








What “Pictorial” Means 


Cc. A. BURRELL 


mY its derivation, the word “picture” 
is seen to have been applied origi- 
nally to paintings, whether executed 
in one color or in many; but its 
application has been considerably 
A distinction is still technically made 





extended. 
between those executed in oil-pigment and those 
in water-color, the former being styled paintings 


and the latter drawings. Then other drawings— 
in pencil, charcoal, pastel, ink, and so on—were 
included in the general category of “‘pictures,”’ 
and into the same class came those which were 
afterwards duplicated more or less mechanically 
—such as engravings, etchings, mezzotints, and 
so on. So that the word “picture” has now a 
very wide and comparatively loose and indefinite 
significance in our language. 

It, therefore, requires no unusual straining of 
the term to include those graphic representations 
which are produced wholly or in part by photo- 
graphic means. True, there are some who oppose 
this inclusion; but their opposition consists of 
assertions rather than sound reasons. They will 
find a hard nut to crack in the following fact. 
If a suitable selection were made it would be easy 
to produce a number of mechanical reproduc- 
tions in monochrome, some made from paint- 
ings and drawings, and others from prints by 
photographers, to mix up the reproductions with- 
out any indication of their origin, and defy any- 
body to sort them without mistakes into two 
groups. This being so—and no one with knowl- 
edge of the matter would deny it—on what 
grounds can some photographs, at any rate, be 
excluded from the category of pictures? 

To go a step further, the word “‘pictorial” 
strictly means nothing more than pertaining to, 
or having the properties of, pictures; but it has 
gradually come to be used in a more restricted 
sense. To say that a given photograph is pic- 
torial obviously implies that there are photo- 
graphs that are not pictorial. The same may be 
said in respect to other forms of graphic repre- 
sentation. It is, in fact, an attempt to limit the 
use of the word “picture” by suggesting that a 
picture is not pictorial in the sense implied. 

But what is the sense implied? To limit the 
question only to photographs, what is a pic- 
torial photograph? Where is the line to be drawn 
between these prints that are mere photographs 
and those that are “pictures” in the more limited 
meaning of the word? 

These questions are not easily answered. The 
line of demarcation is often a vague one. In 





many cases there is no doubt on which side of the 
line the examples fall; in many other cases they 
lie so near the line that there would arise differ- 
ences of opinion as to their placing. The most 
that is attempted in this note is to indicate a few 
broad ideas that may be some guide in the matter. 

There are some photographs that please by 
reason of their gradation and arrangement of 
tones, more or less independent of the actual sub- 
ject; or of the decorative arrangement of their 
lines—their “‘pattern’’; or of their effective com- 
bination of masses of light and shade. The ap- 
peal of such examples is limited to those who 
zsthetic appreciation, either through 
study, or through a 


possess 
knowledge acquired by 
sort of natural instinct. 

There is a much larger class of prints which 
record the varied moods and aspects of nature. 
They are not so much concerned with the mere 
topographical rendering as with effects of light 
and shade and atmosphere. The imposing 
grandeur of mountains, the peace of the level lake, 
the smiles or anger of the sea, the changing pag- 
sant of the sky, the mystery of the woods, the 
secrecies of the mists, the hard rigor of winter: all 
these, and more, can be suggested and faith- 
fully portrayed, and the idea is more potent than 
the actual locality of the scene. The predomi- 
nance of the abstract idea over the concrete ma- 
terial is the measure of the pictorial element. 
But here, again, the appeal is limited more or less 
to those who, by training and instruction, know 
and appreciate such manifestations. 

Similar consideration may be applied to a 
special branch of photography, say, the interiors 
of ecclesiastical buildings. A photograph of such 
an interior may please because of its technical 
perfection, and it may carry information and 
interest to students of architecture. If it 
no more than this it may be an excellent photo- 
graph; but it does not cross the line into the realm 
of pictures. It will be found that in order to do 
this it must appeal not so much to the eye and 
the brain as to the feelings and emotions. Its 
interest must be human rather than structural; 
it must suggest those who have prayed and wor- 
shiped there rather than the architect and the 
materials he uses. 

If the same idea is again more generally applied 
it will be realised that the most undoubted pic- 
tures among photographs—those that command 
the widest understanding and the readiest appre- 
ciation—are such as excite the memory and the 
One print may be a pleasing record 


does 


emotions. 
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of a picturesque scene, and another is a sort of 
epitome of all sunny happy days, and it is the 
latter that strikes the higher note. 

Granting the strong appeal of human affairs, 
interests, ideas, and feelings, it follows that 
many pictures are based upon them. Unfor- 
tunately, it is exactly in this field of work that 
the photographer is at the greatest disadvantage 
as compared with the more creative artist. The 
photographer’s power of idealising is much more 
limited in its scope. 

The point may be illustrated by a special ex- 
ample familiar to all. The picture of ‘The 
Doctor’ by Luke Fields instantly seizes the heart 
and mind of everyone who has lived long enough 
to have experienced a pang of grief or a feeling 
of sympathy. The hopeless despair of the mother, 
the tense anxiety of the stronger father, the un- 
consciousnesss of the little patient whose life 
trembles in the balance, the anxious watchful- 
ness of the doctor as he awaits the inevitable turn 
of the scale—all these strike home at a glance. 


It is a picture teeming with humanity. But let 
the photographer attempt the same subject, and, 
however perfect and sympathetic his ideas may 
be, he will almost certainly fail. At the best his 
success will be partial, and, therefore, not fully 
convincing. He is largely at the mercy of his 
apparatus, and still more of his models. He can- 
not make them feel the scene he wants to picture. 
Still more is the photographer unable to cope 
with more strictly creative work—the representa- 
tion of past scenes and events, symbolical sub- 
jects, and such like. The only thing is for him to 
recognise his limitations, and to devote his efforts 
and attention to what is within his range. Within 
those limits he may produce many varied pic- 
tures whose force and merit are not to be denied. 
Study and effort will enable him to rise superior 
to mere mechanical transcripts of his subjects, 
and to infuse them with that elusive, but attain- 
able, pictorial quality which is difficult to define 

but whose presence and force is unmistakable. 
The Amateur Photographer. 


Photographic Exhibitions and County-Fairs 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


IRTUALLY all of our readers have 
@) at one time or another visited a 
county-fair. They will recall that 
it was usually the event of the year 
in each community and that it 
was a combination of education, sport and enter- 
tainment. In the rural sections, the county-fair 
was the place to go if one wished to view the 
largest pumpkin, the fattest pig, the largest bull, 
the best apples and learn of the latest agricul- 
tural methods, not to mention the fancy-work or 
preserves on display. Then, there was horse- 
racing, and few of us there are who are not in- 
terested in that sport. Of course, there were 
acrobats, band-concerts and balloon-ascensions, 
sometimes followed by fireworks in the evening. 
As a rule, some part of the fair-grounds was set 
aside for the midway, where, with various in- 
ducements and displays, fakers caused the crowd 
to part with its money. To be sure, all county- 
fairs are not alike. Those that are held near a 
large city or town offer greater inducements ed- 
ucationally and otherwise than those that are 
held in thinly settled communities, often many 
miles from a railroad. Those who have the best 
interests of the county-fair at heart are making 
them more worth while every year. That is, 
these men believe that a large number of visitors 
really appreciate the opportunity to see and to 





hear things that are educational and inspirational 
in character. Such an attitude does not con- 
flict with the desire to have all the entertainment 
and good time that is possible. 

All this will enable the reader to understand 
to better advantage the interesting fact that an 
excellent photographic exhibition was held at 
one of these county-fairs. We are indebted to 
one of our subscribers for a brief account of an 
exhibition held during the summer at the Nassau 
County Fair, Mineola, Long Island, New York. 
It is seldom, if ever, that a photographic exhibit 
at a county-fair has been of sufficient artistic 
merit to warrant mention in a_ photographic 
magazine. It may be said, in all truthfulness, 
that the show last year at the Nassau County 
Fair excelled anything in previous years and 
bids well to equal many a photographic exhibit 
held under the auspices of a Camera Club or a 
Salon. The exhibit was largely due to the efforts 
of three well-known camera-enthusiasts, namely, 


William A. Alcock, Sophie L. Lauffer, and T. 


W. Kilmer, all members of American Salons. 
There were sixty-four prints shown. Nearly 


all were of large size. The entries embraced 
the following processes: Chloride, Gum (single 
and multiple) Artatone, Bromide, Kallitype, 
Bromoil, Bromoil-Transfer, Platinum, Gum- 
Platinum and Gum-Palladium! Think of ten 
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of the foremost photographic processes being 
exemplified by prints displayed at a county-fair! 

Two walls of a spacious, well-lighted build- 
ing were covered with prints. The light came 
from above, through skylights situated on all 
sides of the structure. The walls were specially 
covered with dark-brown compoboard. Great 
credit is due the Fair management, especially 
to the genial secretary, Mr. Lott Van de Water, 
of Hempstead, for his splendid interest in this 
branch of artistic work. To a casual observer, 
it seemed as if he were looking at a corner of 
the Pittsburg, San Francisco, or Buffalo Salons, 
so good was the show. 

Miss Lauffer presented some fine portraits, 
marines, genres, and one portrait of a woman 
which was especially fine. Mr. Alcock showed 
portraits in Bromoil. Dr. Kilmer had an ex- 
hibit of many 11x14 multiple Gums, consisting 
chiefly of large heads of men, done in three to 


seven printings of Gum-Bichromate. The people 
of Long Island were greatly favored to have an 
exhibit of so high a standing, where lovers of 
things photographic were able to study these 
ten different processes and to enjoy a show that 
was worth going many mileg to see. Needless 
to say, it is to be hoped that the success of this 
exhibition will encourage workers in other parts 
of the United States to take an active interest 
in the educational and artistic features of the 
county-fairs in their immediate vicinity. 


A Goop picture is rarely the result of chance. 
Artistic instinct and a knowledge of art-prin- 
ciples and technique are absolute essentials to a 
high standard in picture-making. 

Louis FLECKENSTEIN. 
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Pictorial Photography—A Means of Expression 


WILLIAM HODGKINSON, Jr. 






LIFE can be complete without 
some definite mode of tangible ex- 
pression. By this statement is 
meant that to all, save the most 
eae -allous, life stimulates great swell- 
ing emotions together with the finer emotions 
of every-day existence, and these emotions de- 
mand an outlet—an outlet in such a form that 
their meaning can be conveyed to others. How 
many times do people wish that they could play 
some musical instrument! I think that it is safe 
to say that everyone is in some way endowed 
with an innate genius for expressing himself; it 
is up to him and his parents to find it. 

Now pictorial photography is just such an 
outlet for some people. Pictorial photography 
is not a dumping-ground for disappointed ex- 
pression-seekers; neither can anyone become a 
pictorial photographer by just buying a camera. 
But it is comforting to remember that, after all, 
beauty is a relative matter. What is grotesque 
to-day becomes beautiful to-morrow; what is 
beautiful to some is ugly to others. Some 
people are endowed with more genius than others, 
but “no worker who finds himself lacking in 
great genius should despair of serving his fel- 
low men, since he will always find an audience 
and this audience will always be helped spirit- 
ually if the artist’s original purpose be a noble 
one. Anyone who feels any artistic impulse 
whatever should follow the direction in which 
it leads; and he may be sure that if he does so, he 
is aiding the progress of the race.” This quo- 
tation is from Mr. Paul Anderson’s Pictorial 
Photography: Its Principles and Practice, one 
of the most- stimulating books on the subject. 
But do not go to the extreme of catering too 
much to the wants of others. Be an individual; 
express yourself in your own way. Berlioz, 
the great French composer, was debarred from 
using the concert-hall of the French Conser- 
vatoire because he dared conduct there on a 
former occasion such an outlandish composition 
as Beethoven’s C-major symphony. To-day 
there are many people who do not enjoy listen- 
ing to that same work because it is “‘so old- 
fashioned”. Look at history. Art is rapidly 
progressing, and many are born before their day. 
Because you feel your efforts are not fully appre- 
ciated, do not be downcast. If you really feel 
that you are throwing yourself whole-heartedly 
into your photography, and mean what you 
put on paper, you are all right; no matter what 
happens, do not mind your apparent neglect. 





Every year the public becomes more con- 
vinced that photography can be an art. Photog- 
raphy can render more delicate gradations in 
light and shade than any other graphic art. 
The fact that the picture has to go through a 
series of chemical processes does not militate 
against its being an expression of artistic feel- 
ing. The etcher must polish his plate of cop- 
per, coat it with wax, and, after scratching on 
the picture, actually immerse it in perchloride 
of iron or some similar substance! One might 
return the argument used against photography 
and maintain that etching is not an art because 
it makes use of a chemical process. In this 
connection it is interesting to consider Whistler. 
For twenty years Whistler made lithographs, 
expending as much energy and skill in their 
production as he used on his etchings and 
paintings. But because the public was not, and 
is not even now, convinced of the genuineness of 
lithography as an artistic medium, his litho- 
graphs—of which there were just as few copies 
pulled as his etchings—sell to-day for as little 
as two dollars, whereas his etchings bring many 
hundreds of dollars each. 

The greatest argument urged against picto- 
rial photography as an artistic medium is that the 
image is made by a lens. This argument seems 
good at first; but an examination of the meaning 
of “art”? soon dispels the ominous cloud. In 
the first place, I cannot help uttering the wish 
that the lens should be made available to many 
of the so-called “artists”. I am sure that it 
would improve their work. Now art is essen- 
tially the application of skill and taste to pro- 
duction according to esthetic principles; it 
is the expression of beauty in form, color, sound, 
speech, or movement. In none of these qual- 
ifications is pictorial photography deficient. 
Art is selective. If someone feels that in photog- 
raphy all one has to do is to go out and release 
a shutter on a portion of the earth’s surface, 
let him look at the stack of chemically perfect 
negatives collected through hard work by some 
pictorialist; and yet they fail to be “pictures”. 
Nearly every photographer has a lot of them. 
Most fair-minded people admit that it makes 
no difference how one produces his results, 
just so long as he “‘puts it across’’, or “‘delivers 
the goods’’, as the saying goes. 

The esthetic principles are, for the most 
part, perfectly definite and well defined. The 
cardinal principle is balance, and its close second 
is inherent interest. But there is not space 
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here to enter into that field, and I shall dismiss 
the subject by advising the reader to consult 
any of the numerous works on the subject— 
some of them taken up with special reference 
to photography. Remember that the quali- 
ties, taste and skill, can be cultivated, and that 
true art is gained through long and _ patient 





practice—intelligent practice. There never was 
an artist who sprang suddenly into being and 
wrought wonders. Call yourself a_ pictorial 
photographer, whether or not others agree with 
you, and goto it. You will attain success, if 
only you will persist and work for beauty rather 
than praise. 


Obtaining Large Images with a Short-Bellows Graflex 


CHARLES P. BARBER 


HERE are those who are satisfied 
4; with any kind of an image that a 

camera happens to make. Then, 
there are others who make mecha- 
nism subservient to the pictorial idea 
in the mind, and get what they want, be the pic- 
ture ever so humble. After making hundreds of 
speed-pictures, under the most adverse as well as 
the best of conditions, the images made by short- 
focus lenses began to be disappointing. True, 
there was nothing lacking; but there was so much 
of nothing on the plate, and so little of the some- 
thing that I wished to photograph. 

A glance at my plates made me feel like one 
who, on going a long distance to view a broad 
river, finds that in reality he has nothing before 
him but a creek. On the groundglass of my 
Graflex, as was, I seemed to have all the grandeur 





of a broad view; but how puny the subject often 
appeared to be, crowded as it was into insignifi- 
cance—because I had to work from a distance. 
The plate had recorded faithfully all the objects 
within a large radius, leaving the center of interest 
to take its just proportion in such a scheme of 
things. 

Personally, these results were not satisfactory, 
as I wanted as large an image of the subject as I 
could get, and as littie of everything else. En- 
larging had to be resorted to always; although, 
considering the nature of the work, this was not 
very practical. I decided that I would get larger 
images and the only way that I knew how to at- 
tain this was by using a longer focus lens. But 
on a Graflex, how? “Why not put the lens over 
the hole in the front of the camera,” volunteered 
a friend. That is just what I did. The idea 





WITH NEW LENS ATTACHED 


CHARLES P. BARBER 








proved to be ingenious, and enabled me to get 
images of about twice the size of the original 
short-focus equipment. 

First, I took a board one inch thick and cut 
out a 41-inch square. The edges were then 
beveled and a 24-inch opening made in the 
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center for the lens. Screw-holes were made in 
each corner and the whole block gone over with 
a coat of black shellac. When this was dry the 
lens-mount was fastened in place, a piece of 
black velvet was cut to fit between the block and 
the front of the camera and the whole thing 
fastened securely with long screws. This ar- 
rangement nearly covered the front of the Graflex; 
but it enabled me to use a 614 by 81% lens, Bausch 
& Lomb Tessar, which not quite doubled the 
focal length of the 4 x 5, of the same make, I had 
been using previously. What I gained in the 
size of the image more than offset the loss of focal 
depth, as I seldom use the anastigmat at F/4.5 
when working with a Graflex plate, in fair light. 
Careful focusing makes sharp pictures obtainable 
even on an extremely narrow field and with large 
aperture. No matter what the focal length of 
the lens I am using happens to be, I always stop 
down when possible. 

The real value of the arrangement has been 
tested many times when I could not get close 


enough to my subjects to make a sizable image 
without the longer lens-capacity. Horse-racing, 
athletics, birds and wild game, and many kindred 
subjects yielded successfully to this manner of 
photographing. With a short-focus lens they 
would be but And being a 
press-photographer, too, I have learned that many 
a good thing would have been spoiled if I had 
been forced to sneak up on the subject, close 
enough to obtain a picture with a six-inch lens. 

As the lens protrudes in front of the camera, 
it is necessary to protect it in some way. I have 
found that a tight-fitting lens-cap is all that is 
It can be removed quickly when the 
This larger lens 


“half successes.” 


necessary. 
camera is brought into action. 
may be removed at any time, with little incon- 


venience, and the other substituted. I have 
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made the change many times when I had some 
special reason to use the short-focus equipment. 

Cameras, after all, are but instruments to do 
our bidding. The limitations of mechanical ar- 
rangement are definite; but the results in pictures 
are as unlimited as the changing scenes of nature 
and the minds of individuals. That a worker 
finds a simple way to increase results with the 
equipment at hand, makes him just that much 
more of a master over the mechanical limita- 
tions he is compelled to surmount. 














Exposures in Copying 


D. CHARLES 


ROVIDED that it is possible to il- 
luminate the copying-easel with 
lamps of sufficient brilliance to en- 
able them to be retained at a fixed 
distance from all originals, and also 
to arrange for standard conditions in the dark- 
room, there is no reason why copying should not 
be carried out either continuously or very inter- 
mittently without errors in exposure. Several 
writers have dealt with the classification of origi- 
nals, so that I need not dwell on this point, 
except to say that my method takes as its basis 
the copying of an ‘“‘average” bromide print, and 
other classes of originals have given to them defi- 
nite factors for multiplication or division. This, 
let me say at once, is all the arithmetic that is re- 
quired in working a very satisfactory system. 

Virtually all the confusion and error arise from 
the fact that the stops as marked upon a lens 
have very different values when employed in 
copying-work, and the calculations usually pro- 
posed to overcome this difficulty are not only 
cumbersome but usually also are beyond the 
average junior assistant, more especially when 
more than one lens is used at varying extensions. 

The system which I worked with considerable 
success for a long time was initiated by standardis- 
ing the power and position of the lamps at the 
beginning. Then a lens was put on the camera 
with a diaphragm-aperture of an inch. That is 
to say, it was probably an eight-inch lens with 
the iris set at F/8, or else an eleven-inch with the 
stop at F/11. The camera was extended so that 
sixteen inches was the distance from the stop to 
the groundglass, and then was slid to and fro— 
without altering the extension—until some 
matter upon the easel was sharp. Thus the result 
obtained was that the actual value of the stop— 
of one inch actual diameter—was F/16. An 
“average” print was then pinned up and a plate 
exposed in steps and developed for a given time 
and the correct exposure noted. 

A sheet of paper was then inscribed with the 
ordinary apertures from F/6 to F/45 in a column. 
Opposite F/16 was written the exposure arrived 
at by the test as just explained. Opposite each 
other stop was written, in round numbers, of 
course, the proportionate exposures for all the 
other apertures in the list, by the ordinary rule 
of halving for each stop larger, and doubling 
the exposure for each stop lower. As a matter 
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of fact, as the lights were not of great brilliance, 
a little extra was added to the theoretical expo- 
sures for the smaller stops. 





This procedure was repeated with a line-sub- 
ject upon a process-plate, and the corresponding 
exposures marked against each stop. Note that 
only one test was made in each case, that of an 
extension of sixteen inches with an actual aper- 
ture of an inch in diameter, irrespective of how 
the lens-diaphragm was marked. 

Having had this double list—for copying upon 
the plates usually employed, as well as for process- 
plates—neatly typed, it was mounted on a card 
which was pinned upon the wall between the 
darkroom-door and the copying-camera, so that it 
could be examined at a glance. A cheap yard- 
stick was hung beside the camera on the same 
side so that zero was always above the lens. Ob- 
viously, the actual extension of the camera could 
be noted by the figure against which the ground- 
glass stood. It will now be realised that if the 
eight-inch lens was in use—with the stop set at 
F/8 as before—the rule would indicate the 
value of the stop according to the extension in 
That is to say, if the extension registered 
twenty-two inches, the exposure would be read 
off on the table against F/22, and so on. For 
other lenses all that was necessary was to set 
the diaphragm at the figure represented by the 
focal length of the lens itself to obtain the standard 
one-inch aperture. For instance, a four-inch 
lens was used at F/4 and a thirteen-inch lens at 
F/13, for which the pointer would be fixed 
somewhere between F/11 and F/16. Similarly 
for extensions between those representing stop- 
values an exposure between those two upon the 
list would be given. 

If it were necessary to use a smaller actual stop, 
obviously the exposure would be read off on the 
list, and this would be doubled for every step 
down upon the diaphragm; but by employing 
good ienses of suitable focal lengths this was only 
required for subjects of exceptionally fine detail 
and of large area. The orfly variations that 
proved necessary were two, and these were not 
at all under the control of the operator. The 
first was fluctuation in the strength of the light. 
After a while it was noted that this occurred usu- 
ally at specific times of day, probably owing to 
variations of the load at the power-house. If 
batches of copying were in progress, at such 
times, an occasional plate was developed.as work 
progressed to check results. The other trouble 
was due to the fact that batches of plates of the 
same make vary in speed. This was overcome 
by ordering reasonably large supplies, and not- 
ing when a new batch came into use and then 
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developing one or two before proceeding. If a 
decisive alteration in exposures was required, a 
bit of paper would be gummed upon the exposure- 
table with the alteration penciled upon it, for 
instance, “‘ +25 per cent.”’; meaning, add 25 per 
cent. to all exposures. By thus standardising all 
possible factors, and by reducing virtually all the 
others to a matter of tabulated procedure, it be- 
came possible to entrust a junior with large 
batches of difficult copying, including even the 
production of brilliant line-prints from many- 
colored originals upon tinted papers, and that at 
the shortest of notice. On the rare occasions 
that a negative made by this method fell short 





of the very high standard set, it was seldom so 
much out that it could not be saved by the or- 
dinary methods of reduction or intensification 
or by printing upon a suitable paper. Hence it 
would be within the facts to claim for this system 
a 99 per cent. efficiency. At the same time, it 
must be pointed out that it is little use adopting 
one part of the system without the rest. If the 
distance of the lamps from the easel, or the make 
of plate or one of the many other factors is fre- 
quently altered, any attempt at semi-automatic 
methods must necessarily fall to the ground. All 
the factors must be used to be successful. 


The British Journal. 


The Sepia-Toning of Bromides 


J. RONSON HALL 


HE process of toning bromide prints 
“sepia”, which means converting 
the silver-images into brown, purple, 
or yellow silver-sulphide, has, in 
my opinion, never reached the defi- 
nite state of precision touched by negative- 
making or black-and-white printing in many 
workers’ hands. The reasons for this are obscure 
and complex, and I do not intend to discuss them 
at length here. My object is rather to describe 
the most expeditious method of toning that I 
know of, and a short reference to other methods 
and toning in general must suffice. 

We might say that the ideal color of silver- 
sulphide is due to a certain depth of deposit and 
a certain fineness of division of its particles. 
These characteristics depend on those of the ini- 
tial layer of silver, 7.e., the black-and-white print. 
And silver in precipitation is influenced by various 
factors and its final character is decided by them 
and not at all bound to be that of an ideal deposit 
from a toning point of view. 

There are quite a number of methods to tone 
a print sepia; but, for general use, one of the three 
commonest should serve better than the lesser 
known and experimental methods. I have used 
these three and others, and discarded all but a 
modified version of the third. First is the bleach- 
and-sulphide method. Capable of giving ex- 
cellent results in a pleasant shade of brown 
when carried out scrupulously, this process has 
certain objections and pitfalls. I will list its pos- 
sible disadvantages. Ferricyanide is poisonous. 





Other bleaches can be used, some of which are 
not poison; but, strange to say, they are never 
Ferricyanide is also dangerous to 


found in use. 





the prints, if a trace of hypo is left in or near them, 
and its stain does not always wash out. Sulphide 
has an unpleasant smell, and the sodium hy- 
droxide it forms with water softens gelatine, often 
to the point of frilling or blistering. The best 
results from sulphide are given by a strong solu- 
tion; but this is always very risky owing to the 
softening action. The results of this method 
depend too much on the character of the original 
print. A perfect black-and-white print is im- 
proved, a weak or badly made print is ruined. 
Liver of sulphur has not so many objections. 
It is smelly and somewhat slimy; but, barring 
this, its only fault is the uncertainty of its action 
with some emulsions. It is possible to “tone” 
prints indefinitely in this toner with only a 
muddy, discolored kind of change in their appear- 
ance, and to find on throwing the prints out into 
water a rapid change to an exquisite color. If 
this peculiar action could be worked out into some 
definite system, the liver-process would be very 
attractive; but my experience with it led me to 
go back to another process which I had discarded 
on account of its uncertainty and mess. I refer 
to the hypo-alum process as usually practised. 

With hypo-alum, the ordinary thing is to take 
prints from the fixing-bath and put them into a 
deep bath of toning-mixture, where they are kept 
moving about at as hot a temperature as the 
worker can tolerate. They may tone in a few 
minutes or a few hours. There is seldom any 
certainty of the time-factor; and, if careless print- 
ing is the order of the day, there is no better 
certainty of the results. The only certainty is 
the one of mess and slop, and grimy hands. But 
in spite of this, the hype-alum process is a good 
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The faults are in the handling, not in the 
principle of the thing. I might liken it to hang- 
ing pictures with big strong nails. As usually 
practised, the hypo-alum process has blunt nails 
that will not pierce without laborious hammering; 
but there are “‘accelerated”” methods of hypo- 
alum toning, the nails of which have been sharp- 
This means that tedious hours are not 
necessary. Constant handling in hot solution 
is done away with. Results are much more 
satisfactory and certain. 

The secret is the penetration of the gelatine 
by the sulphur. Sulphur is not soluble in water; 
and if we want to get sulphur, which is in suspen- 
sion in water, to penetrate the gelatine of a print 
and get at the silver, we must use time and force. 
But in the “accelerated” methods strategy takes 
the place of both. 

Any hypo-alum formula will serve. If any- 
one is uncertain about what constitutes one, ¢ 
pound of hypo, four ounces of alum, and two 
quarts of water, boiled together for a few minutes, 
will do. This can be got into good working- 
order by “ripening” the first trayful with some 
old waste sensitive paper. This ripened bath 
should not be thrown away, but bottled sepa- 
rately and added to from the original mixture as 
required. More elaborate formule can be ob- 
tained from paper-makers’ instruction-sheets. 

The prints to be toned must be thoroughly 
fixed by constant agitation in reasonably fresh— 
and not cold—hypo for about five or seven 
minutes. Acid hypo is not the best for sepias; 
but if no black-and-white work is going through, 
a special bath of hypo with a little alum added 
‘an be used for fixing. This aids—and _ulti- 
mately produces of its own accord—toning. 
After fixing, the prints are washed for a few 
minutes and transferred to a bath of one per cent. 
sulphuric acid. This can be bought ready di- 
luted if there is any objection to keeping the 
strong and dangerous acid on the premises. In 
this the prints should be well turned over for 
two to three minutes. Dry prints put into this 
bath need only remain until limp. The prints 
are next drained and passed into a tray of fresh 
hypo-solution of about a strength of 1 in 20. 
Here they are turned over until the bath turns 
cloudy, when they are left to lie for a minute or 
so. Then into the hypo-alum. This can be 
hot, warm, or cold; but no very great degree of 
heat is advisable or necessary. No turning over 
or handling should be required, either. The 
actual time of toning and the final color and 
quality now depend on the care in printing, and 
the make and grade of emulsion. If both are 
ideal for sepia-work, a hot bath will tone to a 
fine color in a few seconds. <A cold bath will do 
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it in hours, a warm one in minutes. After toning, 
sponging and washing are necessary. 

The hypo-alum bath can be dispensed with if 
desired, as sufficient sulphur will have been pre- 
cipitated in the gelatine by the action of the acid 
and hypo; but although prints so treated will 
tone in plain water, the use of a final hot or warm 
hypo-alum bath seems to be accompanied by the 
most expeditious results. 

When I first tried this system, I transferred the 
prints direct from fixer to acid and then to the 
warm bath. This worked well for a time; but 
then I began to discover weak points. First, 
the whites of a print might tone by reason of 
silver-thiosulphate of silver carried out of the 
fixing-bath. And sulphur-dioxide was thrown 
of the toner by the traces of acid carried into it. 
As I have described the process above, these 
objections do not arise and I have practised ton- 
ing commercially in this way for some time. 

In conclusion, it must be remembered that, 
no matter what process is tried, some emulsions 
will not give a deposit fit for toning. This is not 
necessarily saying that these emulsions are no 
good. In fact, it is rather the other way about, 
as a deposit which will resist the action of toning- 
chemicals will also resist the action of others and 
preserve its pristine black beauty indefinitely. 
Such emulsions give cold black and “‘bluey” 
black images, even though they are developed 
with plenty of bromide or are overexposed. The 
ideal image for toning is one which appears a 
warm black when developed slowly with a moder- 
ately restrained solution. Another thing, to have 
a good color, a film of silver-sulphide must be 
deep and transparent. Rapid development will 
not give depth, any more than a very flat negative 
will do so, unless the print is made many shades 
too dark. Forced development and very hard 
negatives, on the other hand, do not encourage 
transparent deposits. And perfect fixation is a 
sine-qua-non. A splotchily fixed print may look 
all right in the black-and-white stage; but tone 
it, and the various patches where fixing was de- 
laved or incomplete will stand out like so many 
countries or states on the map of a continent. 
The darkroom-schedule for prints which are to 
be toned should be: Choose a make of paper 
which will tone. Get a grade which is meant to 
give a normal print from your negative. Ex- 
pose so that the print can be developed in a 
slightly restrained solution to one slight shade 
darker than it should be. Develop until the 
print is fully dark enough without taking it to 
the absolute limit of its exposure. Fix by con- 
stant agitation for a few minutes in lukewarm 
hypo, the first thirty seconds’ immersion being 
the most important. 
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MT. CHOCORUA J. D. HUNTING 


Mt. Chocorua 


JOSHUA Q. LITCHFIELD 


In SUMMER 


UNpER a tender azure sky, 
A joyous peak I stand. 

My glistening head on high is raised, 
Above a smiling land. 

Though lightnings flash and thunders roll, 
And torrent rains assail, 

I stand unmoved, serene, sublime,— 
*Gainst me no foes prevail. 


In WINTER ‘ 


Beneath a cold and cheerless sky, 
A lonely peak I stand. 

My rugged brow with snow is crowned; 
King Frost rules o’er the land. 

Though wintry winds around me roar, 
And furiously assail, 

I stand unmoved, serene, sublime, — 
*Gainst me no foes prevail. 








PINKHAM NOTCH ROAD 


HAROLD I. ORNE 


Photographing and Climbing Mt. Washington 
in Winter 


HAROLD IRVING ORNE 


WO the camerist or follower of the 
great out-of-doors who may be 
hesitating as to whether or not 
he should join the rapidly in- 
creasing throng of winter-vaca- 
tionists, let me say, GO! Go to the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire; they are truly 
the Switzerland of America at this winter- 
season. Take your camera, snowshoes, skis 
and skates and prepare for the best winter- 
holiday of your life. Nearly all of the first- 
class hotels are open, with all the comforts 
that they possess in summer and in autumn, 
and, in addition, the roaring log-fires will wel- 
come you as never before, when you terminate 
your journey driving behind a pair of horses, 
to the tune of jolly sleigh-bells. 

Soon after your arrival, you will find your- 
self in the midst of your favorite winter-sport, 
and it will be difficult to realize that the mer- 
cury stands at zero or possibly many degrees 
below, so clear, dry and invigorating is the 
atmosphere of northern New Hampshire. I 
think that those who have visited this country 
in winter will agree that twenty degrees below 
zero in the mountains is a great deal more com- 
fortable than zero or even ten degrees above 
appears to feel in the city near salt-water. 





Now then, vou camerists who ski, skate or 
possibly prefer coasting on bob-sleds or tobog- 
gans, go to it—all out-of-doors is yours. There 
is plenty to do whether the sun shines or a 
good old-fashioned snow-storm settles down 
to add another foot to the deep blanket which 
is already well up to the windowsills of 
the farm-houses. And you photographers to 
whom mountain-climbing is the sport supreme, 
put on your snowshoes and take a short sprint 
across the fields, possibly part way up your 
favorite trail, that is, of course, if you have 
gone for your winter-vacation: back to your 
summer vacation-ground. On the following 
day, take along a luncheon and a thermos 
bottle and go to the top of your favorite 
mountain and photograph the view you have 
enjoyed so many times before, but always in 
summer. The winter-view will furnish an en- 
tirely new panorama; and I am sure that, no 
matter how intensely you have loved the 
mountains in summer, that attraction will be 
multiplied many times when you have looked 
down upon the intervales and ranges of the 
White Mountain country sparkling in the sun- 
shine of a crisp winter-day. 

Let me make a suggestion—do not dress too 
heavily. As you all know, snowshoeing in deep 
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snow—especially breaking the trail—is strenu- 
ous exercise; and, if one is too heavily clad, he 
will soon become uncomfortably warm, which 
is a condition to be avoided when one arrives 
at a bleak mountain-summit. 

After two or three short tramps, you should 
be in good condition for a more extended climb 
and to accomplish something photographi- 
cally and otherwise that will give you real joy 
and satisfaction—the memory of which should 
last for many years. My “mountaineer” 
readers will probably surmise that I am sug- 





the several ravines may be scaled. Probably 
the best route, after all consideration, is the 
carriage-road which winds up through a beau- 
tiful mountain-forest for four miles and con- 
tinues an equal distance above timber-line to 
the summit of the mountain. 

I would recommend that the prospective 
climbing-party make its headquarters at the 
Glen House, which is situated eight miles from 
Gorham on the Pinkham Notch highway, and 
only a few rods from the famous Mt. Washing- 
ton carriage-road. I that the 
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LOOKING DOWN ON HALFWAY HOUSE 


gesting an ascent of Mt. Washington and they 
will guess correctly. This kingly peak of the 
Presidential Range is not nearly so formidable 
in winter as many think. If you are in first- 
class physical condition, properly dressed and 
have the patience to wait for a favorable day, 
this summit can be conquered as 
February as in August. I mention February 
as the best month for a winter-climb, as the 
days are longer and the snow is packed harder. 

Of the several trails up the mountain in sum- 
mer, only a few are possible in winter. The 
easiest is probably by way of the cog railway- 
track which leaves civilization at Bretton 
Woods and ascends in a straight line almost 
to the summit. The famous Crawford Path 
could be used, although it lies above the tree- 
line nearly all of the way and its dangers are 
increased accordingly. If a party is eager for 
genuine Alpine work and is equipped with a 
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rope and ice-axes, then the headwall of one of 
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convenient to 
get a substantial breakfast, or not later than 
7.00 a.m. The climb is a long eight miles, 
and it will require five or six hours. Fast 
time may be made to the Halfway House if 
two or three members of the party will tramp 
up the road for three or four miles and back 
on the afternoon before the ascent is planned, 
thus breaking out a good trail to be used on 
the following morning. 

At the Halfway House, which is about 3,800 
feet above sea-level and 2,200 feet higher than the 
Glen House, snowshoes must be changed for ice- 
-I shall speak later with regard to this 
very necessary foot-gear—and all of the extra 
clothing that vou have brought along will now 
be most welcome, as the howling northwest wind 
is sure to greet vou at timber-line. 

Above the Halfway House, the impressive 
panorama completely surrounds you and the 
photographers of the party will find it hard to 
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resist making pictures at every turn. The first 
remarkable view comes only a few steps beyond 
the fourth mile-post, where the road turns sharply 
to the left, skirts a great ledge on one side and 
on the other slopes to the depths of the Great 
Gulf over 1,000 feet. Directly opposite, rise Mt. 
Adams and Mt. Jefferson and on each side of 
these mountains lie Mt. Madison and Mt. Clay, 
which complete the northern peaks of the Presi- 
dential Range. From this point on, the views 
are nothing short of spectacular and cannot be 
surpassed east of the Rocky Mountains. 

For short distances, the road may be followed 
easily, as some of my photographs indicate; but, 
generally speaking, there is no road up Mt. 
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Washington in winter. The wind sweeps the 
snow off the ridges and restores the natural con- 
tour of the mountain, filling the cut made by the 
roadway with drifts ten to fifteen feet deep. 
The surface of the snow is usually frozen and 
nearly as hard as ice; snowshoes are seldom needed 
above timber-line and the ice-creepers are of 
great assistance; in fact, they are a necessity in 
many places on the trip. 

Just beyond the fifth mile-post, the road 
swings to the right, after giving you the first 
glimpse of the summit. Huntington Ravine 
lies only a short distance from the road at this 
point; and, if you have time to spare, by all 
means go over to the edge of this famous ravine 
and get the fine view of the cone of Washington 
with the perpendicular head-walls of Huntington 
Ravine in the foreground. 

If the day is bright, and the wind is not too 
brisk, there will be not one disappointing mo- 
ment all the way to the summit. The views 
become more interesting and impressive as the 





climb progresses; and, as youapproach the seventh 
mile-post, Mt. Clay seems only one big jump 
across the Great Gulf. You are now nearly 
6,000 feet elevation and before the actual summit 
is reached you may enjoy a half mile of fairly 
level walking. As if to offset the easier climb- 
ing, the wind usually sets in with renewed force; 
and it appears to fight hard to blow you to the 
ice-covered rocks below and, at times, it may 
be well to lie low in the shelter of the wall on the 
gulf-side of the road, until the fury of the gale 
has spent itself. How vividly I recall my ex- 
perience of last winter when, with only one com- 
panion, I made the ascent on a wonderfully clear, 
mild day in February, only to encounter a fierce 
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hurricane for the last mile. At one time, the 
wind actually brought us to our knees, and, for 
a few moments, we were sure that we should be 
carried over into the Alpine Garden, along with 
the shingles which frequently become detached 
from the buildings on the summit. 

When the summit is reached finally, and you 
have regained your breath in the lee of the old 
Tip Top House, what a “grand and glorious feel- 
ing” it is to find that one of the windows in the 
Stage Office responds to a gentle push and all of 
your party are enabled to tumble inside and 
gather around the stove—which is buried in a 
snow-drift—and devour the scant but  well- 
deserved luncheon which you have brought. 

When the sky is clear, the view from Mt. 
Washington, at any season of the year, is well 
worth the climb to photograph it; but partic- 
ularly so in winter. My readers, who have not 
yet experienced the thrill of this wonderful view 
on a day when the sky is as blue as sapphire and 
the snow-covered landscape is sparkling in the 
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bright sunshine of mid-day, have a rare treat in- 
deed awaiting them; and, if they will but plan 
and prepare for a winter-ascent of Mt. Washing- 
ton, I am sure that they will feel fully rewarded 
for the effort. I do not wish to give the impres- 
sion that bright and fair weather is the rule, or 
even common, on Mt. Washington in winter. 
Probably, a dozen days, such as I have attempted 
to describe, may be the maximum good weather 
for the season, and a party should not venture 





ON CHANDLER RIDGE 
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far above the Halfway House, unless the day is 
very clear and promising. Frost-clouds and 
snow-storms blow up with little or no warning; 
and climbers, who are familiar with all parts 
of the mountain in summer, become 
lost temporarily in a sudden winter-storm or 
find themselves in an exceedingly unpleasant 
situation during a heavy squall. 

Possibly, it might be well to describe the proper 
personal equipment necessary for such an ad- 
venture. Let me begin with the ice-creepers, 


may 


which are, to my mind, of the greatest impor- 








tance. In fact, they are little short of life-in- 
surance on the hard snow and ice which cover 
the mountain above timber-line. The model that 
is illustrated is made by G.S.Sprague & Company, 
Boston, Mass.; and, although it is somewhat 
heavier than the Swiss crampon, it is much 
stronger and is slipped on easily over the snow- 
shoe-moccasin. Perhaps, the first few steps you 
take, after they are buckled on, may give you a 
“walking on stilts’ sensation, However, vou will 
be amazed how easily a 30% or even a 45% grade 
can be negotiated. When you get up into the 
gales, which play around the cone of Mt. Wash- 
ington on days when the weather is mild and 
peaceful down in the valleys, you will have a 
feeling of great confidence and security as you 
dig the steel-spikes into the ice and plunge for- 
ward into the teeth of the wind. I cannot say 
too much in favor of this particular model and 
I strongly advise everyone who attempts to 
climb Mt. Washington in winter to provide him- 
self with a pair. 

Next in importance are the snowshoes. I say 
snowshoes, because I have not yet become in- 
terested in skis, although they are becoming more 
popular every year and can be used perfectly 
well on the Mt. Washington carriage-road as far 
as the Halfway House. The snowshoes should 
be strong and fairly broad, at least fourteen 
inches, and of medium mesh, as big drifts will be 
encountered in some places, possibly five or six 
feet in depth. Breaking trail in a foot or two of 
newly-fallen snow is not an easy task and the 
need of a reliable pair of snowshoes should not 
be overlooked on your trip. 

Two pairs of woolen socks, medium and heavy, 
are usually enough to keep the feet warm, al- 
though three pairs may be needed at times. Do 
not fail to keep your feet warm on a sixteen-mile 
jaunt when the mercury may play tag with the 
zero-mark most of the time. Of course, knicker- 
bockers are popular and are now worn generally 
by both sexes for all out-of-door sports; vet, I 
prefer ordinary long trousers of heavy, army 
khaki over which can be drawn the heavy socks. 
I would recommend a suit of medium-weight 
wool-underwear, even though it is not worn 
regularly, a flannel-shirt, of course, possibly a 
sweater under the Mackinaw coat; and, last but 
not least, a windproof outside jacket. This 
outfit should take one up Mt. Washington in a 
well-protected fashion. I have forgotten to 
mention mittens; gloves are of little 
tion unless you want cold and numb fingers. 
Mittens are a nuisance to the man with a camera; 
but let him wear light, woolen gloves, attach his 
mittens to a string in the same manner as a child’s 
and thus they may be removed easily when he 
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wishes to operate the camera. Any style of 
woolen cap that will cover all of the face, except 
the eyes and nose, will complete the equipment. 

Of course, this complete assortment of cloth- 
ing will not be needed until timber-line is reached. 
Consequently, it must be carried ina pack. You 
will probably perspire freely, even when stripped 
down to a flannel-shirt, for the first four miles of 
the climb. A pair of Alpine goggles is very neces- 
sary, as it will prevent the fine sand-like snow 
from blowing into the eyes and the amber- 
colored lenses are very restful and will over- 
come the possibility of snow-blindness. 

Now, just a word about my pictures. It is a 
fact, that a photograph cannot do justice to the 
wonderful and beautiful views which are to be 
found in our White Mountain country. My 
prints are certainly no exception to that rule; 
although taking into consideration the condi- 
tions existing at the time, these pictures may 
serve, at least to point out the pictorial possibili- 
ties. The view of Mt. Washington from Darby- 
field on the Glen Road includes Bootts Spur, 
Tuckerman and Huntington Ravines, the sweep- 
ing shoulder of Chandler Ridge, as well as the 
summit-cone and is a scene which will excite the 
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keenest admiration of all who behold it. I made 
several exposures from this point; vet the best 
photograph that I obtained is flat and disappoint- 
ing in comparison to the original marvelous view. 

Most of the photographs that accompany this 
article are made as follows: 3A special Kodak, 
Eastman film, exposures of 1/25, 1/50 or 1/100 
second, using a Zeiss-Tessar lens at F/8 or F/6.3. 
I carried no tripod for, unless it were a very heavy 
one, it could not be kept steady in the wind which 
blows continuously above timber-line. Accord- 
ingly, I did not use a color-filter; although, no 
doubt, many of my pictures could have been im- 
thereby. In conclusion, let me 
that this article was written solely with the de- 
sire to encourage other camerists to make the 
most of the exceptional photographic and recrea- 
tional opportunities of the famous White Moun- 
tain region in winter. If this brief article and the 
illustrations will serve to open the door of winter- 
time joys to lovers of nature and photography, 
they will have served their purpose. Let the 
pictorialist display his physical strength in the 
zest of winter-sports and his photographic ability 
in portraying some of the most beautiful moun- 
tain-scenery to be found anywhere in the world. 
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Some Work-Room Hints 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


JENERALLY speaking, our photo- 
graphic work divides itself naturally 
into two The camerist, 
while engaged in procuring subjects 
for his pictures, is enriched with a 
variety of experiences and rightly considers this 
of supreme importance. And then, with negatives 
at his disposal, many have found in the home- 
work—the more technical side—another quite 
different prospect, more in the line of routine- 
work; but with its agreeable side as well. The 
camerist who is up to his neck in real work might 
think this open to argument; but, on the other 
hand, some people are disposed to play hard; 
and it is certain that one gets from his hobby 
about what he puts into it. There is increased 
interest and progress as one continues working 
out his own problems—not depending upen 
others for all his information. 

Perhaps something of the drift of this home- 
work, above referred to, might best be visualized 
if we imagine a visit to the workroom of a photo- 
graphic friend which, by the way, is an excellent 
plan for the novice to adopt on his own account. 
The first discovery is an improvised cabinet, 
with shelves for chemicals and solutions, closing 
practically light-tight, for light has an injurious 
effect on some chemicals. As an instance we 
notice a bottle of unused ortol has turned quite 
black, partly from exposure to light, but the 
solution, after filtering, is found to work well 
when freshly mixed. The bottles for solutions 
are mostly dark brown, a portion of them being 
quite small. By dividing each of the developing- 
solutions into several bottles, all except the ones 
being used may be kept quite full and free of 
contact with the air which is likely to cause 
oxidation and will find special application in 
cases where the intervals of use are long or 
irregular. Once arranged in this way it is little, 
if any, more trouble than a single, large container. 
As the ferricyanide in solution is easily light- 
affected, the bottle is placed in a larger covered 
tin—a little easier than wrapping in black paper. 
A glass fruit-jar makes a good container for the 
hypo-bath, which should not be left in the tray 
when not in use to collect dust and decompose. 
Each bottle is labeled as to contents, and, in 
some cases, a brief notation as to use is found to be 
a further convenience. One might, for instance, 
mark upon the 10% bromide (X 5 for Saturated), 
meaning that five drops of the first is equal to 
one of the latter. It will be found worth while 
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to keep the bottles and labels free of chemical 





stains, which may be done by drying with a 
cotton-cloth or sponge immediately after pouring 
a solution; also, when pouring or rinsing, hold 
the bottle label-side up. Muriatic acid is useful 
to clean bottles that have contained photographic 
solutions, also trays and graduates. Mix with 
equal parts of water, and for trays use with a 
wad of newspaper for scrubbing-purposes. There 
seems to be some virtue in the paper, for, with the 
acid, it is quite effective. However, a little stain 
on enameled trays does no great harm, if they 
are always used for the same purpose, and it is 
easy to destroy the polished surface with acid, 
making them much more subject to the stain. 
To clean bottles that have held greasy or oily 
liquids, try a thorough soaking with benzine or 
naphtha, this to be followed with a strong soda- 
solution. A bottle may be cleaned quickly with 
the acid by scraping with a piece of bent-reed 
material, or a bent wire with a small wad of 
cotton attached. This method is more direct 
and effective than by shaking with bird-shot. 
Visitor: From a druggist friend I learned that 
one should remove the cork by encircling it with 
the little finger of one hand and so hold it, while 
pouring—a little stunt that saves looking for 
a misplaced cork in the darkroom. Host: Yes. 
The habit of association with an art or craft or 
a hobby will inevitably make even small things 
of interest; but be it remembered in extenuation, 
we are engaged in shop-talk. 

Here is the little balance-scale sent out by the 
manufacturers with weights up to two drams 
(120 grains); but, in use, the 14, the 14 and the 
1-ounce weights are quite as much needed. These 
last three should agree with the ounce of 440 
grains (avoirdupois) and can be provided by 
obtaining some lead type-spaces from a printer 
and trimming these down with a pocket-knife 
or file to the right weight. It will be found that 
the grain avoirdupois-apothecary are alike but 
the number to an ounce differs. The quarter 
ounce (110 grains) is first made by balancing 
with the smaller weights which come with the 
outfit. In the same manner, the half ounce and 
ounce weights are provided by using the proper 
combination of smaller weights. 

One often finds it more convenient to measure 
rather than weigh. For instance, a bottle may be 
graduated by measuring a quantity of liquid into 
it and marking the label for any fixed amount. 
This saves measuring every time a solution is 
made up. Chemicals are often measured by 
using small mustard-spoons or similar articles 
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holding a pre-determined amount which is suffi- 
ciently accurate for most photographic proc- 
esses. A very convenient method is the use of a 
receptacle to measure instead of weighing the 
crystal hypo. A spice-tin is easily cut down to 
hold just two ounces of soda when filled even 
with the top. I have found this very handy, as 
any amount, from one ounce upward, is easy to 
measure out, although, of course, this can be 
adjusted to suit the requirements of the work 
done. If a formula calls for minims and a minim- 
graduate is lacking, a fairly correct method is to 
add water to a dram of the acid and then divide. 
For example, if twenty minims (one-third of a 
dram) is wanted, make one dram of acid up to 
three with water, and use one dram of the diluted 
acid. For forty minims use two drams, and the 
same method for other even fractions of a dram. 
It is not sufficiently accurate to use drops in 
place of minims unless the following be taken 
into account. The approximate number of drops 
to a dram: water 71; nitric acid 96; hydrochloric 
acid 70; sulphuric acid 110; alcohol 130; tur- 
pentine 220 and ether 290. 

A paddle for prints: this is “‘some’’ paddle, 
made of soft, white pine, the blade measuring a 
little short of three inches square and provided 
with a hook on the end of the handle to prevent 
its slipping bodily into the hypo. This seems 
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worthy of mention since it not only serves handily 
to separate the prints but is sufficiently large 
to fish out a print for examination without the 
necessity to use the fingers with subsequent 
rinsing and drying. 

One of the oil-burning darkroom-lanterns may 
be very easily transformed into a much improved 
electric lantern by simply removing the oil- 
burner and propping the electric bulb inside, with 
the cord leading through a small opening at the 
juncture of the closing edges of the lantern. 
This does not prevent its being restored to its 
original form if required, and so one is provided 
both for oil and electricity. A thirty-watt bulb 
is about right for a lantern with 414 x 51% glass. 

Sometimes the press-board slides become worn 
on the lower edge, the material becoming spread 
and making it difficult to insert the slide. Even 
if the slide permits of shortening, such a remedy 
merely invites trouble later on. A permanent 
edge may be provided by trimming each side to 
a bevel with a sharp knife and applying a little 
glue along the bevelled edge, on both sides, 
and allow this to harden. 

There are occasions, while journeying afoot 
with the camera over rough country, when a 
tripod becomes burdensome, particularly so if 
one finds subsequently that there was no need 
of it. While the kodapod, and like contrivances, 
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are useful—if something to attach them to is 
found accommodatingly in the right location—the 
following is a more satisfactory arrangement 
for such trips, without any drawbacks: A cir- 
cular piece of wood is prepared, similar to a tripod- 
top, with a hole for the screw, but of a good gen- 
erous size so that the camera with the exception 
of the running-board will not extend much, if 
any, over the edges. Three small screw-eves 
are inserted into the bottom near the edge and 
spaced equally apart. A stout cord, forming 





three cords attached to the screw-eyes are then 
tied securely around the respective sticks, and 
we have completed a serviceable, if somewhat 
rustic appearing, tripod which may be placed to 
best advantage. This has been found practically 
as easy to set up as a standard tripod. 
Comments have been indulged in, of course, 
from time to time with suggestions from personal 
Attention is now directed to an as- 
So much is now done with 


experience. 
sortment of cards. 
the enlarger that prints of a great variety of 
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when in use a double loop, is run through each 
screw-eye and becomes a part of the contrivance. 
This, together with another length of cord and 
the tripod-screw, is all that is to be carried and 
usually may be placed in the pocket. Arriving 
at the desired spot three fairly straight sticks 
are collected. These may be small saplings or 
other growth cut for the purpose, or pieces of 
fallen branches, which are then tied tightly to- 
gether with the cord about a foot from the upper 
ends. When these are spread apart they form 
the tripod legs. The top upon which the camera 


is to be fastened takes a position in the center 
about mid-way between the fastening and the 
upper ends of the sticks so the latter project 
upwards a little beyond the tripod-top. 


The 
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shapes and sizes are constantly turned out. It 
is often very convenient to supply oneself with 
paper in the larger sizes. This has the advantage 
that these can be cut into smaller sheets of vari- 
ous sizes, as required. There is more individu- 
ality given to prints so made, than in a collec- 
tion all the same size. The following is a simple 
and practical method to cut up sensitised paper, 
as referred to, with a minimum of waste. It con- 
sists in providing sheets of stiff cardboard cut 
to exact, but varying widths, the width of each 
being marked plainly upon the card. The exact 
length of the card is immaterial; but it should 
be at least a little more than sufficient to cover 
the paper to provide a good start for the scissors. 
To illustrate: a sheet of any size may be halved 
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by taking a card whose width is just half the 
sheet, hold this against the paper and even at 
one edge by tapping upon the table. This forms 
a straight edge for cutting with the scissors 
through the center of the sheet. In a darkroom 
it is easier than using a paper-cutter, even if one 
of sufficient size were available. The card for a 
6144x814 sheet would of course be just 414 
inches wide and about seven or eight inches long, 
the last mentioned for this sheet, but due regard 
should be had for larger sheets, if used. These 
half sheets may be quartered by using a 314 
inch card in the same way. For each size to be 
cut from a larger sheet, there are provided sepa- 
rate cards for the width and the length, and so 
equipped any combination can be arrived at. 
If two 5x7 sheets are wanted from an 8 x 10, 


first use the seven-inch card and then divide the 
resulting sheet with a five-inch card and in a 
similar manner two or more different sizes may 
be had from the large sheet. Trimmings will 
be found useful for test-strips. The sensitised 
side of the paper should be faced towards the 
‘ard for protection against finger-marks. For 
average sizes, the paper and guide card can be 
held conveniently in the left hand for cutting by 
slightly bending the two to keep them in contact. 
Large sheets may be handled by resting the paper 
and card upon the table with the line of the cut 
extending just beyond the edge where the scissors 
can be freely employed, the sheet separated be- 
ing caught to prevent dropping to the floor. If 
necessary to prevent slipping, a book or some- 
thing similar can be used as a paper-weight. 


How to Make a Vertical Enlarger Without 
Condensing-Lenses 


A. H. SCOTT 


ITHOUT question, the most satis- 
factory type of enlarging-apparatus 
is that which employs condensing- 
lenses; but the present cost of such 
lenses doubtless deters many ama- 
teurs from building outfits of their own. The 
daylight-method of enlarging by blocking up 
a window is unsatisfactory, due to the limited 
period usually available for work, the changing 
light-conditions encountered and the cumber- 
some equipment required. After trying several 
different arrangements, the writer has concluded 
that the most satisfactory method which does not 
lenses or reflectors is that 
pictured herewith. This requires only the direct 
illumination from two 100-watt lamps and 
employs the camera used in making the pictures 
it is desired to enlarge. 

It is obvious that the upright type of enlarger, 
which takes up a minimum of space, can be 
focused easily and accurately and is just the 
right height for the operator when standing is 
the most practical, whatever the method o/ 
illumination. It will be observed from the 
photograph how the camera is used to project 
the image to the horizontal easel which carries 
the paper, and directly over the back of the 
camera is placed the light-box into which has 
been set the negative to be enlarged. The 
camera is held as it is, due to the rectangular 
hole through which it extends being cut 14%” 
smaller on all sides than the over-all dimensions 
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of the camera. It is protected on three sides 
by the small wood-pieces which also serve as a 
rest for the light-box. This box is guided and 
held from sliding by the sheet-metal strip which 
surrounds this rest and projects up 44” and 





ENLARGER WITH CAMERA IN POSITION 











forms a “nest’”’ into which the frame attached 
to the light-box and which holds the negative 
is seated. This metal guide also prevents leakage 
of light into the room. 

The light-box is made of 34” pine and is given 
several coats of “golf ball’’ enamel inside, each 
coat being allowed to dry thoroughly before 
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DETAILS OF ENLARGER 


the next is applied. This forms a reflecting- 
surface nearly as good as burnished nickel and 
it will not blister like ordinary enamel or white 
paint. The lamp-sockets are fitted into holes 
drilled in the side of the box and are further 
secured firmly by two 14” strips, 144” wide, 


held tightly in position with screws. The frame 


for holding the negative is of 1’’ x 1’’ stock and 
is fitted over a rectangular hole cut in the box 
slightly larger than the negatives and is held in 
place by four screws. A “rabbitt’’ is cut in this 
frame deep enough to receive two plates, so that 
either plates or films may be handled, the films 
being placed between two washed-off plates 
when the enlarging is done. Several brads are 
bent ai right angles and serve to hold the nega- 
tives in the frame and a small notch is cut in 
one edge to ensure easy removal of the plates. 
The wooden hood, made of 34” pine, serves to 
increase the rigidity of the apparatus and to 
shelter the camera in case it is left in position 
overnight or for extended periods. The main 
supports consist of two strips 2/44’ wide by 
74" thick, spaced ,%;’’ apart, so that the bolts 
which are fastened to the bottom of the moveable 
easel will slide readily up and down. This easel 
is a 34” pine-board, 11” x 13” with two 34” 
square-head bolts into its under side, so that 
approximately 114” of the threaded end pro- 
jects to guide the easel in the uprights and hold 
it rigidly in position when the wing-nuts are 
tightened up. 

It will be noted that regular lamp-sockets 
are used for the electric bulbs, each having its 
own snap-switch. This arrangement will be 
found most convenient, as only one light should 
be turned on when centering the paper after 
focusing. With this one light and the lens 
stopped down to F/32, or smaller, enough light 
will pass to center the paper without danger of 
fogging. Actual focusing, of course, is done with 
the lens wide open and both lamps lighted. At 
F/6.8, bromide prints will be sufficiently exposed 
in from 10 to 15 seconds with a negative some- 
what less dense than average, but as much as one 
minute may be required for dense negatives. 
Artura Carbon Black requires from 2 to 3 minutes 
with the lighter negatives and from 5 to 6 minutes 
with the denser. The dimensions it has seemed 
desirable to give are for the enlarger as built by 
the writer and should be about right for any 
camera from 2144 x 3144 up to and _ including 
4.x 5. The instrument used with this particular 
instrument is 9 x 12 centimeters. 

The outfit is supported in position by simply 
nailing a board about ten inches wide and three 
feet long to the lower end of the vertical supports 
and bracing it by nailing a similar board to the 
edge of the first one and at right angles to it. 


sel 


Many photographers who feared that their 
early prints might fade live to be afraid that 
they won’t. A. SEAMON STER. 
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EDITORIAL 








Practical Beauty 


T is strange, but nevertheless true, that there 

are persons who love beauty, filling their 
homes with works of art, including beautiful pic- 
tures, but do not contribute to beauty in their 
daily lives. This may also be said of persons who 
create things of beauty, such as painters and 
photo-pictorial workers. Speaking in Boston, 
recently, on the subject of decoration of life, a 
well-known art-critic urged people to cultivate a 
sense of beauty and to express it in their every- 
day lives—in the home, in contact with friends 
and others. The Editor is confident that there 
are opportunities in conversation, in correspond- 
ence and even in business, where persons can 
show an appreciation of beauty. Let our talk 
be fine, varied and kind. There is art in friend- 
ship. More thought should be put to the giving, 
not so much to the taking, in friendship. If we 
try to put beauty into our lives, they will mean 
so much more to us. Have you not noticed the 
difference in the impressions made upon you by 
two persons who called, separately, on you at 
your office or place of business? The favorable 
impression of the two was the result of a pleasing, 
friendly personality. You are joined at luncheon, 
: at vour club, by a fellow-member. The conver- 
sation on topics suggested by him proves to be 
delightful and elevating. It leaves a good taste 
inthe mouth. You feel the better for this friendly 
intercourse. With some one else, however, you 
may have the opposite experience—one that is 
not conducive to repetition. Or, some one sends 





you a hand-written letter which is illegible. The - 


writer unwittingly puts you to the inconvenience 
to have the missive deciphered. Does the sender 
know the true meaning of beauty, of kindliness, 
of thoughtfulness? There is a void in his life. 
He is missing something that might make him 
the happier and cause others to be so. 

And what shall be said of the worker in pic- 
torial photography? Is he missing anything? Is 
he passing through life without being deeply 
influenced by the objects of beauty to which he 
pays homage, and which he interprets with such 
masterly skill? It would be interesting to know 
to what extent his intense love of the beautiful 
in nature, which he expresses in so admirably 
artistic a manner, harmonises with his conduct 
towards his fellow-man and with his varied activi- 
ties in the clubs and societies with which he is 








affiliated. Is it too much to expect that the 
creator of a really beautiful picture—one that 
appeals to the finer sensibilities of the beholder— 
should be true to his artistic instincts while 
engaged in the affairs of his home, his business 
or his club? If he have a sense of humor, for 
which he has reason to be thankful, he can gratify 
it without diminishing his self-respect or exposing 
others to ridicule. Let him not confine his love 
of beauty to the making of pictures, but express 
in every way possible his desire to be artistic, 
gracious and considerate, and the result will be 
beauty in an equally practical sense. It will be 
music to his ears—after the performance of a 
kindly act—to hear some one say, “That was 
beautifully done!” 


The Full-Length Portrait 


HE Saturday edition of a well-known eve- 
ning-paper usually devotes one full page 
to large bust-portraits of society-girls. The 
poses are nearly all of the conventional order. 
Sometimes they include profiles which reveal 
and emphasise an ill-shaped nose, mouth or 
chin. But why a profile in preterence to a 
favoring front-view? Frequently the monotony 
of this array of portraits is varied by a full- 
length figure of a bride—intensely sentimental, 
but sadly inartistic in its stiff and bewildering 
ensemble. A professional friend of the Editor 
frankly admits that he is weary of producing 
mostly bust-portraits; but he is happy in the 
thought that they are not stereotyped like the 
enormous daily output of a certain, widely- 
advertised portrait-factory. That weekly por- 
trait-page gave the Editor a pleasant surprise, 
recently, when it was brightened by a full- 
length portrait of an attractive débutante. She 
was eminently fortunate to have a_ shapely 
figure, pretty face and regular features, and 
wore a becoming frock not higher than eight or 
nine inches from the floor. Naturally, not 
every girl has a figure that would warrant a 
full-length portrait—one which represents her 
in absolute repose and at a disadvantage. 
Here, then, is an additional opportunity for 
the portraitist to exercise his artistic skill, al- 
though, to be sure, the high-class bust-portrait 
already makes heavy demands upon his_ expert 
knowledge, experience and tact. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to.a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoto-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed on the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHotro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


oh 


Rules 


First Prize: 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-ErA MaGaziINneE awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photog- 
rapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 








Awards—Advanced Competition— 
Domestic Pets 
Closed November 30, 1922 


First Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 
Second Prize: Fannie T. Cassidy. 
Third Prize: H. H. Tromly. 

Honorable Mention: W. T. Adderley; Dr. Geo. E. 
Blackham; F. E. Bronson; Linda E. Cattell; Charles 
Clayton, Jr.; R. L. Edmonson; Allen Fraser; G. W. 
French; Jas. B. Herrick; Margaret Hough; A. R. 
Hutten; H. E. Jeltsch; Dr. K. Koike; Rev. Leon M. 
Linden; James S$. Loomis; I. Matsushita; Alexander 
Murray; J. N. Rice; George H. Rockwood, Jr.; U. 
Shindo; Edgar S. Smith; Eleanor L. Smith; Josephine 
M. Wallace; R. M. Weller; Joseph F. Westgate; 
Latimer J. Wilson. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


“Home-Portraits.” 
** Miscellaneous.” 

“* Child-Studies.”’ 

“ Artistic Interiors.” 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Figures.’’ Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.” Closes August 31. 
**Parks.” Closes September 29. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March 31. 
Closes April 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 
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The Extra-small Stop 


WHEN a small object is to be photographed which 
contains a wealth of fine detail in several planes, one 
has a choice of methods, supposing that the detail is 
required to be rendered sharp throughout. For this 
sort of subject a lens of too short a focal length must 
not be used, or the violence of perspective becomes 
noticeable. That is to say, that whatever lens one 
uses the diameter of the image should not exceed half 
the focal length, so that one usually is compelled to be 
satisfied with a comparatively small image, which can 
be enlarged as required afterwards. 

It became necessary to arrange a standard output for 
continuous work of this kind. Enlarging was ruled 
out, first, because very fine detail is not improved 
thereby and it was essential to have negatives not 
only very well blocked out, but also available for print- 
ing at a moment’s notice at any time. The subjects 
also were such as to render the production of really 











J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 


FIRST PRIZE — DOMESTIC PETS 


good enlargements a matter for anything but hurried 
procedure. Therefore, 614 x 814 contact-work was 
decided upon. Now, anyone who has ever focused 
upon a large head, for instance, on a 61% x 81% plate, 
knows that even with a comparatively small stop all 
details are never microscopically sharp. In fact, in 
the work in question (a large series of scientific instru- 
ments) so great was the depth required that even F/ 64 
was not small enough, using a 13-inch lens upon the 
614 x 814 plate. Therefore, the diaphragm of the lens 
was altered (simply by lengthening the slot in the 
mount slightly) so that two stops smaller could be 
obtained, viz., F/90 and F/128. 

As in many cases the objects were photographed 
from half to full size, the actual extension of the camera 
varied from 150 per cent. to 200 per cent. of the lens- 
focus, so that the actual aperture went down to as low 
as F/180 and even F/256. The oft-repeated dictum 
that below F/70 a lens begins to give less sharpness was 
found to be a groundless superstition. As the subjects 
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themselves were in part very dark in character, and a 
filter was almost always used, the exposures were com- 
paratively long ones. Both for this reason and because 
of the dimness of the image that reached the plate, it 
was found necessary to carry out this work when the 
light was reasonably favorable, otherwise prints were 
likely to be disappointing. 

Focusing, at times, was a matter of great difficulty. 
All the various movements of the camera were fre- 
quently brought into play in order to get a particular 
viewpoint while retaining perpendiculars, as well as 
getting the plane right which would procure the best 
all-over sharpness when stopped down. Owing to the 
long exposures, and the number of articles that some- 
times had to be photographed in a limited time, the 


twisting the flex around a projection, and temporarily 
clipping the other ends to the terminals of a battery, it 
became possible to see each tiny filament glowing 
brightly, however small the stop, and so observe when 
2ach became sharp. 

The whole electric outfit packed into a match-box 
and a battery could always be borrowed where such 
goods as those described were to be photographed. 
When calculating exposures for these very small aper- 
tures it became necessary to take into consideration 
not only the nominal aperture as marked, but also its 
actual value in accordance with the distance from lens 
to plate. Then the nature of the subject and of the 
strength of light had to be accounted for. By this I 
do not mean merely the meter-reading, but that just 





HOME 


SECOND PRIZE — 


smallest stops could not be used indiscriminately, and 
it was found that the extra trouble involved in the 
careful focusing was more than balanced in the time 
eventually saved. At the same time, it was not found 
possible to select this plane by any mathematical 
method because hardly ever was the axis of the lens 
anything like perpendicular or central with the plate, 
and the character of the subjects was usually too 
complicated also. 

As soon as the diaphragm began to be turned below 
F/22 it became increasingly difficult to know when the 
various details were getting sharp, even when using a 
magnifier that allowed one to examine the image at the 
best angle for a bright vision. A device was at length 
evolved to overcome this difficulty. A few 4-volt 
bulbs were bought such as are used in pocket “‘flash- 
lamps.” The holders for these had each a length of 
flex about eighteen inches long and at each loose end 
of the wire a spring clip was soldered. Simply by 


placing a bulb at each of the outside points of the 
article, either by just laying it down, or if necessary by 





FANNIE T. 


CASSIDY 


DOMESTIC PETS 


as in color-work a meter-given exposure in a poor light 
has to be multiplied considerably if a satisfactory 
negative is hoped for, and with dark subjects all the 
more so. It must be remembered, too, that with such 
tiny stops as those described even in a good light the 
actual illumination reaching the plate is very dim 
indeed when such subjects are photographed through 
color-filters, and the extra allowance should be made 
even if the light outside the camera seems bright. 
The old motto of giving a little extra “for luck,” how- 
ever, is far better if translated into a scientific method 
of calculation. This may be done by means of a few 
trial-exposures, from which definite facts may be 
deduced and the results applied to any particular case 
that may arise.—D. Cuartes, in The British Journal. 


Are they all Amateurs? 


Too many of the present crop of girls seem over- 
exposed and underdeveloped, to express it photo- 
graphically.—Abel’s Weekly. 
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BENNIE 


Transferring Gelatine-Prints to Fabric 


THERE would appear to be interesting possibilities in 
the process of transferring prints to fabric. All that is 
necessary is a good print which has not been through 
a hardening-bath of any description. The best results 
are obtained if the print is fresh from the washing- 
water, but if dried prints are to be treated, they should 
first receive a thorough soaking in water of a 
temperature between 55 and 60 degrees, Fahr. 
Printing-out paper is especially suitable for the process, 
as the gelatine is usually of a very soft nature and 
amenable to this treatment. 

The fabric for the permanent support of the image 
may be linen with a silk-finish; but, for ease in working, 
sateen is an ideal surface, being very absorbent, and it 
-an be obtained in a variety of colors. It is, moreover, 
moderate in price. If the material has a dressing which 
repels moisture, a thorough washing will be necessary. 
The material should be ironed to remove all creases. 

A piece of material is taken an inch or so larger than 
the print, and carefully pinned by its corners to the 
cloth of a small ironing-board. The print is taken from 
the water in which it has been soaking, and the surface- 











H. TROMLY 


THIRD PRIZE — DOMESTIC PETS 


water removed from both sides with a piece of muslin 
or fluffless blotting-paper, and is carefully laid face 
downwards upon the fabric. Then a roller squeegee is 
run over it and it is covered with a sheet of prepared 
blotting-paper. The blotting-paper is prepared by 
moistening it with a little glycerine, but not sufficient 
to make it wet. This is covered with a sheet of ordinary 
blotting-paper. A hot iron is run over the whole as in 
ironing, with a good deal of pressure. 

Without hesitation the blotting-paper is taken away 
and the print taken by two corners and peeled off. If 
the instructions have been followed, an excellent im- 
pression of the print should result, the gelatine having 
become incorporated with the fibers of the material. 
If desired, the transferred print may be passed through a 
hardening-bath, but this is not absolutely necessary, al- 
though it helps. 

Such a print looks well with a white border, and the 
new base makes an admirable surface for coloring. 
Colored fabrics lend themselves to beautiful effects, 
particularly if the subjects are photographed with a 
dark background. They allow the color of the material 
to become the predominating color of the print. 

Eric E. Jones, in The Amateur Photographer. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











BABY C - 
EXAMPLE OF 


Advanced Competition—Child-Studies 
Closes March 31, 1923 


In all nature, or in all art, what is more beautiful, 
sweet, pure and “altogether lovely” than a happy 
child? Alas, that any child should ever be otherwise. 
To be sure, there are times when the tears will fall; but 
let us hope that the cause may not be divorce, disease, 
hunger and the horrors of war. To the child, a broken 
doll is a source of real and poignant grief; but we older 
ones know that the child is in no physical or spiritual 
danger and that we may photograph the little tear- 
stained faces without compunction. Thus, from 


childish joys and sorrows, we may obtain subject- 
material which not only fills the requirements of this 
competition but may result in a picture of great value 
to relatives, friends and the photographic world. Of 








J. H. FIELD 


INTERPRETATION 


course, among the poor, the surroundings may not be 
so attractive; but who will say that poor children are 
not entitled to the camerist’s attention? Therefore, 
in the making of child-studies for this competition, let 
the purpose be to portray child-life truthfully, the 
bitter with the sweet; and, perhaps, some picture may 
tell a story so convincingly that it will serve to right a 
wrong or to bring happiness where none existed. 

Of first consideration is the true portrayal of the 
child. Artificiality, or a posing for effect, will rob the 
picture of the sweetness, simplicity and charm that 
should characterise childhood. Unfortunately, there 
are those who, by force of circumstances beyond 
their control, cannot help reflecting the poverty, unhap- 
piness and even fear in which they live. It is a sad 
commentary on existing methods that any child 
should not be able to enjoy its birthright of health, 
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laughter and play. However much we regret the sit- 
uation, it is life; and its portrayal by the intelligent 
camerist may do much to help the children receive 
some measure of their heritage. Therefore, in look- 
ing for subjects, let the worker tell the truth, photo- 
graphically, whether it be bitter or sweet. It will 
do us all good; and, in turn, we may become more 
eager to help the little ones laugh and play. 

Obviously, the photographic outfit is important; but 
the camerist who owns a modest equipment need not 
feel that his neighbor with a reflecting-camera will 
outdistance him completely. The fact is, the worker 
himself is more likely to be the deciding factor in the 
success of the picture than the camera. However, 
other things being equal, a reflecting-camera is best 
suited to the requirements of child-study photography. 
The opportunity to view the subject right side up, and 
up to the moment of exposure, is a distinct advantage. 
Then, too, the focal-plane shutter enables the worker 
to take care of the matter of exposure more accurately, 
owing to the large number of speeds that may be 
obtained. In short, for those that can afford it, the 
reflecting-camera is the most satisfactory equipment. 
Of the many excellent models of vest-pocket and coat- 
pocket cameras, there are several that are well equipped 
for the work in hand. Unless the subject is in very 
rapid motion, these cameras will meet every require- 
ment. Of course, the view-finder must be depended 
upon in cases where there is no groundglass. A direct 
view-finder is of great help. Those who own box- 
cameras need not feel that they are unable to compete 
for lack of proper equipment. Although it is of dis- 
tinct advantage to use the best obtainable outfit, the 
intelligent use of a box-camera with a meniscus-lens 
may enable the worker to win a prize as quickly as the 
owner of a reflecting-camera. It may be said truth- 
fully that any camera, used intelligently, will serve 
to make a good child-study; but the worker must stay 
well within the limitations of his outfit and not attempt 
to do that which is beyond the capacity of his camera. 

Now, what do we mean by a child-study? Exactly 
what the word signifies—the study of the child. If 
we are to study the child, we shall have to admit that 
we cannot well avoid a consideration, pictorially, of the 
child from early morning to bedtime. There is the 
bath, dressing and undressing, breakfast, preparation 
for school, outdoor-games in summer and _ winter, 
indoor-amusements, trips into the country, picnics, 
and there may be laughter and tears, success and failure, 
delight and disappointment—all of which the skillful 
camerist should attempt to record with true artistic 
feeling and appreciation. 

It should be remembered that composition is a very 
important factor in a good child-study. No matter 
how delightful a child’s face may be, if an obtrusive 
background detracts from the center of interest or the 
position of the principal subject is poor, the result is 
virtually a failure from the artistic viewpoint. To 
be sure, such a picture may be highly prized by the 
maker and by those who know the subject. However, 
in sending pictures to these competitions, it should be 
remembered that a true picture has universal appeal. 
In it, personality and local interest are overshadowed 
entirely, with thé result that it is a delight to the be- 
holder whether he lives in the United States or in 
Europe. Although a child makes an appeal that few 
can resist, nevertheless the worker should not lean 
too heavily on this for the success of his picture. If 
to the interest and appeal of his subject he adds good 
composition and technique, he has increased his chances 
at the hands of our jury, or any jury. Sometimes a 
clever title helps to win favor in certain cases. In 











this competition, artistic and technical merit alone are 
to be the deciding factors. In other words, the picture 
that combines best all the requirements of the com- 
petition will receive the highest award of the jury. 

The intelligent worker, especially if he be blessed 
with children, knows the wealth of subject-material 
that he has at hand. However, for the benefit of 
those that must find it, let me offer a few suggestions 
which may lead to other and better ones. A city- 
playground or recreation-center offers much excellent 
subject-material in rather concentrated form. The 
camerist must pick and choose under difficult con- 
ditions. There will be hundreds of children when he 
needs only one or a small group. However, the task 
is an interesting one, to say the least. Obviously, the 
aim should be to avoid making the subject appear self- 
conscious or “camera-shy.” If the picture may be ob- 
tained without the subject being aware of it, so much 
the better. Of course, there are times when the hearty 
and happy co-operation of the subject is necessary to 
the success of the picture. 

The home offers the best “hunting-ground” for 
child-studies. There is likely to be a naturalness 
about a home-made child-study that is lacking in 
pictures of children made in public or in the excitement 
of a Sunday-school picnic. A child must be natural 
and happy to yield a good picture. Alas, that any 
other kind of picture could be made! 

Often, pets help greatly to make a child-study a 
greater delight to the beholder. Posed pictures should 
not be attempted. It is the quick grasp of an oppor- 
tunity that enables the camerist to obtain a picture 
with the necessary spontaneous and truthful appeal. 
It is for him to get his subject-material together and 
let it alone until, of itself, it forms the desired group 
or composition. To be sure, this may appear to be a 
long, roundabout method; but it is the only one that 
is the surest with subjects that cannot be controlled. 
It is impossible to obtain satisfactory results by threats, 
scoldings or force. Either let your subjects compose 
themselves naturally and await the psychological 
moment, or else do not make the attempt. Some 
children make excellent models and will do exactly as 
the camerist directs; but most of them do not. Older 
ones will usually “play the game” delightfully, provided 
that the worker takes them into his confidence and 
explains his purpose. 

Some workers have had very good success by using 
a flash-lamp or other artificial illuminant. However, 
in most cases the display of so much paraphernalia 
and the fear of the “bang” tend to frighten the little 
subjects and, in my opinion, it is best not to use it. 
A little care and thoughtful planning will do much to 
solve the problem and make this competition of real 
pleasure for us all. 

As I have said before, these competitions are a source 
of deep satisfaction to all concerned. Certainly, the 
prizes offered are not sufficient to cause so many to send 
pictures. It is more like one large family whose 
individual members contribute to a common fund to 
benefit the whole. Each month, the Editors feel that 
they have learned much of value; and, from letters 
received from contributors, they know that a prize or 
honorable mention in a Puoto-Era Competition is 
considered to be worth the very best effort, and it is 
valued accordingly. All of this proves that it is not 
always money that inspires men or women to do their 
best. May our large family increase, and may we all 
grow photographically. Let us remember that honest 
effort and high standards win every time. There may 
be those who scoff at these “old-fashioned platitudes”’; 
but is there any better road to success? A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 













Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed on the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoro-ErA MaGazing, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


te 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 








Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed November 30, 1922 


First Prize: Mildred B. Sowden. 

Second Prize: Charles Ditchfield. 
Honorable Mention: C. Cummings; Philip Mehler; 
Lillian Newton; Reynold J. Palmer; W. Monroe Powers. 


Reading up on Photography 


A FEW weeks ago I received an attractive print from 
a beginner who asked me to criticise it and to offer 
any suggestions with regard to improving his technique. 
Incidentally—but most interesting of all to me—he 
said that he was very particular to obtain every new 
catalog as issued and to spend considerable time at 
his local library “reading up on photography”. This 
beginner is really interested in photography and he 
proved it by the print he sent and by the pains he took 
to inform himself with regard to the entire subject. 
Unless I am very much mistaken, this beginner will 
be better known, photographically, within the next 
few years. He has the right spirit, and the ambition 
to make a success of photography. 

The more I thought about this beginner and his 
“reading up on photography”, the more I felt like 
“broadcasting” his splendid example. After all, who 
gains the most in the end? Obviously, the beginner 
himself. Perhaps my readers do not realise what a 
fund of practical up-to-date information may be 
obtained from the catalogs issued regularly by manu- 
facturers. To be sure, this descriptive matter is in- 
tended to interest the reader in a certain make of goods; 
but to-day it is customary to include much general 
information, so that the catalog of the modern manu- 
facturer is not always “‘just a price-list”. It is really 
amazing to note the variety of descriptive matter that 
deals with every branch of photography. There are 
illustrated catalogs on lenses, cameras, accessories, 
and processes, all of which have been prepared by 
experts and which are written in simple non-technical 
language. It is important to remember that funda- 
mental principles are the same—no matter what make of 
photographic products are used. 

For example, suppose that before us lie seven book- 
lets which describe seven different makes of dry-plates. 
Let us turn to what each says about photographing 
clouds. First, all will suggest the use of.a ray-filter; 
second, all will advise orthochromatic plates. To be 
sure, they will mention their own, but the important 
fact, common to all seven, is that a ray-filter and an 
orthochromatic plate should be used together. There- 
fore, the beginner has learned something of value 
which is true, whether he employs Smith’s plate or 
decides to use Brown’s instead. With regard to de- 
veloping, printing and enlarging, there are many ex- 
cellent booklets to be obtained from dealers and manu- 
facturers. The formule and general instructions 
given will apply no matter what make of developer, 
plate or apparatus is used. By reading each one of 
the booklets thoroughly, it soon becomes second 
nature for the beginner to know what to do and what 
not to do in the darkroom. 
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Perhaps some of my readers may remember that I 
am a firm believer in the great practical value of the 
instruction-book, which should be as much a part of 
every camera as the view-finder. Why is it that so 
little consideration is given the instruction-book? As 
a matter of fact, the up-to-date manual, that accom- 
panies most cameras of standard make, is filled with 
sufficient photographic information to enable the be- 
ginner to make good pictures from the very outset, if he 
will read. Much of the correspondence between owners 
of cameras and the manufacturers is due to failure to 
follow the carefully prepared instructions. In my photo- 
graphic experience behind the photographic counter and 
in the sales-promotion department of a large lens-manu- 
facturer, I have known of many lenses that were ruined 
because of the purchaser’s unrestrained curiosity. 
Very few individuals are in a position to take a lens 
apart and to know with scientific accuracy how to 
replace the cells at the proper separation. The in- 
struction-book advises the purchaser to let cameras 
and lenses alone, so long as they render good service. 

“Reading up on photography” should not be made a 
burden; but there should be some systematic pro- 
cedure. Just “skimming” through a book is not con- 
ducive to photographic progress. Most beginners 
will plan a definite course of reading pertaining to 
those branches of the subject in which they may be 
interested. For example, let us suppose that enlarg- 
ing is the subject of greatest interest at the time. 
The first step, in my case, would be to obtain the latest 
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FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 








A YOUNG GIRL MILDRED B. SOWDEN 


descriptive matter on the subject from several well- 
known manufacturers of enlarging-apparatus and 
lamps. Having read this material carefully, I should 
then proceed to the library and from authoritative 
books of reference endeavor to obtain a clear conception 
of the optical laws that govern enlarging. The 
relation of condensors to the power of illumination, 
the use of parallax reflectors and opal glass, the dia- 
phragm-stop in enlarging, speed of the lens, ven- 
tilation of the lamphouse, bromide papers best suited 
to the work—all these and other practical facts on en- 
larging may be obtained easily by the beginner who 
i snapshooter”. Finally, with such a 


is more than a 
fund of information at his command, the beginner is 
in a position to proceed intelligently and thus obtain 
satisfactory results from the outset. 

Although I may not have used the most convine- 
ing arguments possible yet, I believe that my readers 
will catch the point. He who will receive the greatest 
benefit and pleasure from following the suggestions 
is the beginner himself. By all means, let him read 
up on photography; not as a task, but as a recreation. 
Let him try to find the instruction-book as the first 
step, then write for catalogs and, lastly, let him buy 
some good books on photography or obtain them from 
the library. Let him not neglect the photographic 
magazines, for they will keep him in touch with the 
technical and artistic photographic news of the day. 
“Redding up on photography” is, indeed, eminently 
worth while. A. H. B. 











THE LAKE-ROAD 


CHARLES DITCHFIELD 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Snow-Scenes 


Now that the days of the heavy snows are approach- 
ing, a few suggestions to our amateur friends, especially 
beginners, may not be out of place. Of course, your 
plateholders will: be filled with orthochromatic and 
non-halation (orthonon) plates; or films will combine 
both these qualities and may be used with a light- 
yellow filter. Some prefer the “‘anti-screen” plates with 
which a filter is scarcely needed; or, at most, a very 
light one. 

The selection of a view is important; it should be a 
simple one that presents some dominant object. There 
are objects that, even when making close-ups, often 
make a very pretty picture in which the eye may wander 
among the confused masses of snow without any special 
attraction. It has been stated many times in the photo- 
graphic magazines, that the artistic effect of snow- 
scenes depends chiefly on the relation between lights 
and shadows. This is very true. What we should look 
for is not a uniformly white ground; but the delicate 
shadings and soft contrasts formed by the light. A 
wide expanse of unbroken snow would give a flat and 
monotonous picture; but some lines of shadows, of 
footsteps or of runners or wheels cutting the foreground 
will help to give relief and cause the whole to stand out 
to better advantage. 

Vertical or horizontal lines have a bad effect, there- 
fore the lines should cut the scene diagonally; but this 


is a matter of the hour and the position. It is well, 
as a rule, to work in the morning or toward the end of 
the day, when the sun is low and the light is more 
diffused, thus avoiding harsh contrasts and hard shad- 
ows without details that would result if made near the 
middle of the day. 

Nothing should be neglected to obtain both harmony 
in the composition and softness of light, seeking every- 
thing that will tend to give the impression of a winter's 
day. The whitened roofs, the feathery flakes clinging 
to the branches, the heavy drifts, stand out better in 
contrast with a sombre sky, but a bright sky will 
harmonise better with a fresh, light snowfall. 

Snow-views without a close foreground will require 
about the same exposure as a sea-view; if there are some 
dark objects, a medium exposure should be given to 
avoid too dark shadows. Slow development in a tank, 
with a glycin or acid diamidophenol developer is recom- 
mended to bring our the finer gradations and avoid too 
strong contrasts, forcing development somewhat less 
than in ordinary landscapes. 

Adapted from Photo Revue. 


Sitter: I suppose you want me to look pleasant.”’ 

PHoTroGRAPHER: “Yes; and to pay in advance.” 

Sitter: ‘“What’s that for?’ 

PuHotoGraPHeR: “Qh, so that I can look pleasant, 
too.” COMMUNICATED. 
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The Uvachrome Process 


Some particulars of the process which has attracted 
a certain amount of curiosity on the Continent are 
given in the Festnummer of Photographische Kor- 
respondenz, by its inventor, Dr. A. Traube, of Munich. 
The process is one of dye-toning, in regard to which 
Dr. Traube refers to his patent of 1907, in which silver- 
iodide, obtained by bleaching the silver-image with 
iodine, was the mordanting substance. Apparently, 
The British Journal goes on to say, he claims to have 
been the first to have employed copper-ferrocyanide in 
place of silver-iodide as a dye mordant. He dwells 
upon the variations in the composition of the bleach 
of copper sulphate and potass. ferrocyanide, which may 
be made for the purpose of obtaining any degree of 
transparency or opacity in the dye-toned images. 
Moreover, the dyed copper-ferrocyanide image is 
susceptible of being intensified or reduced within con- 
siderable limits. These properties of copper-ferro- 
cyanide are the base of the process. 

In practice, a set of three negatives is made on 
Uvachrome film, riz., Kinematograph film coated with 
a special emulsion. Soft transparencies are printed by 
contact, and treated in the copper-bleaching solution. 
After washing for 5 or 10 minutes, they are dyed in 
colors complementary to those of the respective taking 
filters by means of special Uvachrome yellow, red and 
blue dyes, this operation requiring about 10 minutes. 
They are then treated for about half a minute in a 
clearing bath and washed. The clearing bath is chiefly 
of hypo, by which both the copper- and silver- ferro- 
cyanides are dissolved out. After a further wash of 10 
to 15 minutes the separate component images are 
dried, and are ready for assemblage. 

Before mounting, however, the three films are 
brought one on another on a glass-plate, and tem- 
porarily fastened together in register with clips. By 
this means, the effect of the final result may be judged. 
If the negatives have been correctly exposed and 
printed, the color-rendering will be correct, but, as 
required, modifications can be made in the component 
dye-images, any one of which may be reduced in depth 
by a bath of weak acetic acid or strengthened by a dip 
in the original dye solution. Dr. Traube does not say 
how the three transparencies of practically postage- 
stamp size are permanently superimposed in accurate 
register. 

At present the process is adapted only to the making 
of three-color transparencies, but it is hoped to apply 
it also to the making of paper-prints. It is stated that 
thousands of the transparencies have been made, and 
that the percentage of throw-outs does not exceed 1 
per cent. to 2 per cent. 


Ill-Effect of Hard Water on Toning 


REGARDING the unfavorable effects of hard water in 
gold-toning and _toning-and- fixing baths, the Dutch 
~wrienmnnen magazine Lux continues as follows: ““We 
often hear contradictory views regarding the greater 
or less durability of printing-out prints toned and fixed 
in separate baths, and in the combined toning-and- 








fixing baths. The general opinion now is that the com- 
position ‘of the water used, not only for this purpose 
but to remove the chlorine from the prints, plays a very 
important réle. The printing-out prints taken di- 
rectly from the printing-frame may suffer greatly from 
the smallest trace of chemicals left in them. The 
harder the water used to remove the chlorine, the 
greater is the danger of the chemicals remaining in the 
paper owing to the difficulty of dissolving and thus re- 
moving them. The durability of prints toned and fixed 
in separate baths will thus result much more unfavorably 
than those that are fixed in a combined toning-and- 
fixing bath under the same conditions, as in this case 
the hardness of the water has no such influence because 
of the precipitation of chlorine washed out of the prints. 


A New Green-toning Method 


Tue Kugler-formula to tone developed prints by 
utilising sodium-sulphide is as follows: After thor- 
oughly washing the prints they are first bleached in 
the following bath 


Potassium ferricyanide. .. . 5 grammes 77 grains 
Water 100 ccm. 3 ounces 
Ammonia... me 5 drops 5 drops 


in which they are left till the image turns a light brown. 
They are then washed till the highlights are a pure 
white; after which they are placed in a blue-toning 
bath for five minutes: 


Citrate of iron and ammo- 


nium... Cie tS 2 grammes 30 grains 
Water : ... 100 cem. 3 ounces 
Muriatic acid : sa 5 ccm. 25 minims 


Rinse briefly and immerse in the following sulphide- 
bath for five minutes: 


Sodium sulphide 1 gramme 15 grains 
Water.... 100 cem. 3 ounces 
Muriatie acid 5 cem. 25 drops 


The acid sulphide-solution turns the chloride of 
silver of the print into a yellow sulphide which unites 
with the blue of the print, forming green. 

Photographische Rundschau. 


Intensifying with Copper-Ferricyanide 


Mercvric chloride or mercuric iodide are often em- 
ployed to intensify weak negatives, and I could say 
much in their favor; but I have been using recently a 
formula of my own for toning lantern-slides and bromide 
prints, which it does most admirably, giving a_ rich, 
beautiful tone and cleanness of shadows. As an in- 
tensifier also it acts most regularly, even on a dried film, 
without first soaking the plate. The action, however, 
is quicker upon a film that has been saturated with 
water, and I recommend this to be done, before ton- 
ing either paper or positives. It seems to be an advan- 
tage, however, in preventing any possibility to stain in 
the most transparent portions, to give the photo- 
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graph a preliminary bath of sulphuric acid and water 
1 dram sulphuric acid to 20 ounces of water. 

A saturated solution of copper sulphate (blue vitriol) 
and of potassium ferricyanide (red prussiate of potash) 
is made, using hot water for the purpose. When cold, 
the clear portions are poured off, and the ferricyanide 
is added to the copper. It forms a rather muddy- 
looking product, which must be washed on a filter 
several times. A strong solution of ammonium car- 
bonate is poured onto the “mud” and well shaken 
with it. There should be an excess of undissolved 
copper-ferricyanide; that is, enough should be used 
for some of the mud to settle, allowing the clear so- 
lution to be poured off after it has remained undisturbed 
for a while. The clear liquid is the intensifier. 

All that is necessary is to place the print or slide in 
the liquid and to keep the dish in motion during the 
process of toning or intensifying. When it has gone 
as far as may be required, it is taken out, washed, and 
dried.—Percy B. Prior, in The Amateur Photographer. 


Preparing Developing-Solutions 


To obtain clear developing-solutions, unbrowned by 
atmospheric influence, we would remind beginners that 
in dissolving the various substances warm water should 
be used, so that the operation may be finished as quickly 
as possible. But that alone is not enough. If we put 
the developer into a bottle larger than is necessary to 
contain the developer and the liquid is shaken to dis- 
solve the materials, a considerable amount of the oxygen 
contained in the air acts upon the developer. It should 
further be noted that certain developing-agents—per- 
haps, owing to the way in which the solutions are pre- 
pared—are more inclined to turn brown quickly; but 
at the same time the discoloration of a developer does 
not always indicate a perceptible weakening of it. In 
any case, however, it is always desirable to work with 
clear solutions so that the progress of development may 
be watched without removing the plate from the tray. 
Hence clear-working developers are always preferred. 
To obtain these the water should be as free of air as pos- 
sible and all the salts used should be finely pulverised 
and the developing-agent added last, unless their slow 
solubility requires them to be put in first as is the case 
with metol and hydroquinone. The size of the bottle 
used should correspond with the quantity of developer, 
so that the effect of the air at the top may be limited. 

Lastly, the bottle should be kept corked as tightly as 
possible.—Photograpische Rundschau. 


Reproducing Stained Films 
Epitor or THe CRUCIBLE: 

I RECENTLY had some line-work negatives which I 
wished to be very contrasty. However, I was in a 
hurry and intensified them with a chromium intensifier, 
as it was the only one for which the chemicals were at 
hand. The negatives had been made under hot- 
weather conditions and were tanned very hard with 
alum. The tanning apparently had been uneven, and 
the result was a yellow stain from the bichromate, very 
blotchy, which gave absolutely worthless prints. 

Fortunately, I had some Eastman panchromatic and 
some process cut-film. I tried printing the original 
negatives on panchromatic film with the “copper- 
flashed”, ruby electric light used as a safe-light for 
ordinary plates. I found a few seconds’ exposure was 
right, and that the light was a true enough red to 
eliminate all but the very worst of the stain. Only 
one negative showed traces of stain when printed in 


this way. The panchromatic positives were then, in 
turn, transferred to the process film, developed with a 
contrast developer, and the result was very successful. 

This is a simple and well-known procedure, to be 
sure; but it was done without any special filters, sheets 
of colored gelatine or other special devices, and I 
thought possibly some of your readers might be in- 
terested to know that stains of this sort can be removed 
by transfer without any elaborate apparatus. Of 
course, the panchromatic film had to be developed in 
the dark, by time; but one test-strip served to — a 
satisfactory exposure-time for all the negatives 

F. S. DeLLenBaven, Jr. 


Plates Fourteen Years Old! 


In the April, 1922, issue of PHoro-Era MaGaziIne 
I noticed a paragraph on old films and plates. My 
own experience may be of some value in this connection. 

In December, 1921, my brother gave me an unopened 
box of 4x 5 Cramer Crown plates which he said he 
had purchased at least fourteen years ago, probably 
more. Just for an experiment, I put one in the camera 
and made a picture out through the back door, with 





good results. The enclosed print was made from this 
negative. The exposure was made April 17, about 
10.30 a.m., 1/5 second, stop at F/16. I think that 1/10 
second would have been sufficient. Nowhere does the 
emulsion betray any signs of age, and it is as clear as 
the best plates and films I am now using. The de- 
veloper was not the one recommended on the slip of 
paper that accompanied the plates, but was the regular 
tray-developer for Eastman portrait-films. 
Roto J. Fisner. 


Tin-Salts to Preserve Developers 


M. Desatme has found the salts of tin very useful 
to preserve developing-solutions. He prepared a 
solution of 5 grammes of tin chloride and 7 grammes 
of tartaric acid (pulverized) in 30 grammes of lukewarm 
water; when dissolved the water was increased to 100 
cem. and the solution filtered. This was added to 1 
liter of paramidophenol-hydroquinone developer which, 
diluted with 4 to 6 parts of water, keeps undeteriorated 
for an indefinite time. A bottle filled with it in 1912 
and left in diffused light shows no discoloration and still 
develops normally. Amidol developer, also, whose 
poor keeping-quality is well known, was treated with a 
similar tin-solution and was found to keep well. 

Bull. Soc. Photo. Frangaise. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





L. C. M.—Some rules for artistic picture- 
framing appeared in the November issue of this 
magazine on page 259. Some of them are: “Close- 
framed pictures are best. Very small etchings, how- 
ever, need no mat, neither does a watercolor or engrav- 
ing. The mat should not be a dead white unless white 
predominates in the picture. Gray pictures demand 





gray mats, sepias cream or brown mats, to match 
perfectly.” 
G. A. To explain why you can ‘“‘stop”’ 


motion at a distance with a camera, and cannot 
do so at close quarters we would ask you to consider 
the following: Let us suppose that you wish to photo- 
graph a train, travelling at a speed of a mile a minute 
88 feet or 1056 inches per second. Stand 500 feet 
away and photograph the train with a camera that has 
a lens of 6-inch focal length, and use a shutter-speed 
of 1/100 second. The train will move in that time a 
distance of 10.56 inches. On the film, any particular 
point on the train will move only one-thousandth of 
the 10.56 inches—as the ratio between the distance 
from the film to the lens and the distance from the 
lens to the train is 1 to 1000—or about .01 inch, so that 
to the eye it appears scarcely to be blurred on account 
of movement. Now move up to within 50 feet of the 
train and make a picture. The train moves the same 
10.56 inches in the time the shutter is open; but now 
the ratio is 1 to 100, and the movemert on the film is 
now 1/100th of 10.56 inches, or .1056 inch—which 
will be conceded by any beholder to be very much 
blurred. 

F. S—If it bothers you to focus with the 
picture upside-down on the groundglass, try 
holding a small mirror horizontally against the lower 
side of the screen, under the focusing-cloth. The 
image will be seen then right-side up in the mirror. 
The best angle will be found by trial. If you want to 
go to the trouble, you can have the mirror mounted 
permanently on hinges, so that it will fold up against 
the groundglass when not in use. 

J. W. V.—To make a fine-grain focusing- 
screen, we would recommend the following: Take 
a sheet of ordinary glass of the right thickness—plate- 
glass is preferable—and place it in a perfectly horizontal 
position on a firm surface where it may remain un- 
disturbed for a day or so. Then, cover it all over care- 
fully with a thin layer of ordinary milk, using just 
enough to cover the glass completely—taking care 
that none runs over the edges. Let it remain undis- 
turbed to dry. In a few hours or possibly one day— 
according to the weather—the milk will evaporate, 
leaving a finely-deposited white substance on the 
surface of the glass. This will be found admirable for 
focusing-purposes. 

E. W. H.—Drying glass-negatives or film- 
negatives should be done in a room of even tem- 
perature. If the temperature is changed suddenly 
you will have so-called ‘‘drying-marks”’; 7.e., the part 
of the negative which dried last will differ in density 
from the rest. This explains what is the matter with 
the negative you sent. A negative dried in a warm 








temperature is denser than one dried in a cold tem- 
perature. 





“In- 
was 


T. N. S—Lehman Wendell’s article, 
creasing the Efficiency of the Graflex,’’ 
published in the July, 1922, issue of Photo-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, and the succeeding article regarding the matter, 
“TI accept the Challenge”, appeared in the November, 


1922, issue. We can furnish you copies of these issues 
for 25 cents each. The articles relate to the use of the 
rear element of a lens—in a 214 x 314 Graflex camera 
—to make larger pictures than could be obtained with 
the whole lens, the object being to show that, under 
certain conditions the single element of an unsymmetri- 
cal lens may be used satisfactorily, especially to photo- 
porches small objects a few inc’ shes from the camera. 

T. C. M.—You can procure materials to 
make En -prints from Ralph Harris & Co., 
26-30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. This firm 

carries a complete line of bromoil papers, pigments 
and spec - brushes, and will send a price-list at request. 

i —‘‘*Practical Color- Photography”’, 
by E. J. Wall, advertised elsewhere in our pages, 
is probably the best book for your purpose. It is 
written in a clear, non-technical style that will enable 
the average reader to grasp the subject without con- 
stant reference to the dictionary. A review appeared 
in the October, 1922, issue of PHotro-Era MaGazine, 
which we can supply for 25 cents. 

T. E. H.—A definition of ‘‘Genre’’ as_ given 

1 “Wall’s Dictionary of Photography” is “‘a figure- 
composition that tells a story. Subjects copied from 
nature or from natural poses. The elaborate, studied 
compositions of the late H. P. Robinson, which are 
familiar to almost all photographers, down to the 
modern snapshot of a child in raptures over its new 
Christmas-toys—are all genre-pictures, which represent 
people ‘doing something’ in a natural manner amidst 
natural surroundings.” 

J. G. C.—A good shutter, with a variety of 
speeds, increases the price of a camera con- 
siderably, as you will see by looking at the catalogs. 
However, such an outfit is worth the price. Any 
camerist makes a mistake who buys other than the best 
shutter he can afford; for correct exposure is more 
important than any other detail of the photographic 
process. 

A. D. T.—For work in the studio, which is a 
large part of commercial photography, a sub- 
stantially-built camera should be used, one fitted with 
every possible adjustment for ease of control. Nothing 
is so annoying, especially when haste is required, as 
to have a camera that is not properly equipped. The 
camera should be equipped with horizontal and vertical 
swings, long bellows, and rising-and-falling front. 
The size should be as large, at least, as 11 x 14, with 
adapters or kits for the smaller sizes of plates. A 
heavy tripod, with a tilting-top, is also needed. 

J. L. Y.—Hardened rubber-tips on lead pen- 
cils cannot be remedied. The trouble seems to be 
the result of age. Some inventive person could make a 
fortune by treating the rubber so that the tips on lead- 
pencils would retain their original softness and effect- 
iveness. We have found that rubber-tips of the Venus 
Drawing-pencils retain their good qualities, including 
softness, longer than those of any other make of pencil. 
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RUSSELL T. NEVILLE 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. 


SvuRELY, after proper trimming, a sepia enlargement 
of this photograph would grace the salon at Lowry 
Hall. As it is reproduced, however, there is too much 
tree in the center and too much foliage on the left 
border. True, they balance each other and the tower- 
ing tree is picturesque; but we retain them only at the 
expense of dwarfing the building. Let us trim about 
three-fourths of an inch from the top, three-eighths 
from the left and three-eighths from the right. The 
Hall now takes its proper place in the picture and 
gains in importance; but, even yet, the trees produce 





Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


a top-heavy effect, and the sense of stability which a 
building of this type should give is greatly affected. 
One might regret the obscuring of the main entrance 
by the smaller tree. A different viewpoint would have 
remedied this. Still, it is not so noticeable and, per- 
haps, is compensated by the seft shadows which it 
casts upon the white stonework. And this suggests 
that the left wing of the building could stand toning 
down a bit. But, after all, efect is what counts and, 
on the whole, the effect is pleasing. Mr. Powers is to 
be commended on his choice of subject and the technical 
work, 


GeorGeE A, BEANeE, Jr. 


Oxr’s first impression in looking at this picture is 
that of large, black masses apparently poised in space 
unsupported. 


These black masses are not graceful 
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and they seem to have no intimate connection with 
the whiter mass below them. Closer study reveals 
that the trees have trunks which, unfortunately, are 
so similar in color to that of the buildings that one has 
difficulty in making them out. Indeed, to my undis- 
ciplined mind, the proximity of the wall to the tree- 
trunk makes a sort of square figure which I know ts not 
a tree-trunk, but looks like one. And then one puzzles 
as to just what it is. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the sort of fuzzy-wuzzy 
effect pleasing produced by the tree that seems split 
in two on the left. The split tree has no decorative 
effect or raison d’étre, so far as I can see. Then again, 
although wires are useful and necessary things in life, 
they are not generally artistic and, certainly, not in 
this case. Barring distortion in width of windows 
resulting from a lens of too short a focus, the Hall is 
well photographed. Some sort of cloud in the upper- 
right corner would have helped to relieve the bald- 
headed sky and to preserve a balance which is sadly 
lacking in the composition. It is a pretty fair piece of 
technical work, but it illustrates the evils of a wrong 
point of view. Doubtless, from some other point of 
view a satisfactory picture might have been easily 
made. E. L. C. Morse. 


Mr. Powers has selected a very difficult subject 
for a pictorial photograph, although it would seem 
from such of the surroundings as are shown—that there 
ought to be a more favorable point from which to 
make the picture. Assuming, however, that the picture 
must be made from this point, it would seem that 
much better results could be obtained by making the 
exposure either very early in the morning or much 
later in the afternoon. In addition to this change in 


time, the picture should be made when there are attrac- 
tive clouds in the sky. 


This, combined with the mist, 





PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 





waich will often be found early in the morning, would 
add greatly to the effect. In addition to this, the lens 
should be used wide open, or nearly so, and I would use 
Portrait Film. The Graflex plate is superb for the 
purpose for which it is intended—that is, for pictures 
that require a minimum exposure. It is hardly suitable 
for landscape-work. If one prefers plates to films, 
Standard Orthonon or some such similar plate would 
give far better results than the one used in this case. 
The changes in procedure suggested should result in a 
far better separation of planes, preventing the appear- 
ance of the trees growing out of the roof of the Hall 
and throwing the trees behind the Hall into their proper 
plane. However, it seems certain that a more favor- 
able point of view could be obtained. 
L. Farrrrevp. 


THE reproduction of Lowry Hall needs to be trimmed 
in order to concentrate the interest on the building. 
The tall trees lead the eve away from the Hall to an 
uninteresting sky and unpleasant wires. There is too 
much space between the end of the building and the 
right edge of the print. Also, the elimination of the 
dark tree-trunk and part of the foliage at the left would 
be beneficial. (Perhaps, this might have been accom- 
plished by having placed the camera more to the right.) 
Trimming one and one-fourth inch from the top, one- 
fourth of an inch from the left side and three-fourths 
inch from the right remedies the defects mentioned. 

In addition, if it were possible to make the picture 
at a different hour, when the tree at the corner would 
throw a shadow on the blank west end of the structure, 
it would help the picture. The use of an orthochro- 
matic plate and a ray-filter would add to the quality 
of the tones, which are good. 

Row.anp Carr. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








A.LTHouGH the northern and eastern sections of the 
United States are mostly experiencing the rigors of a 
winter’s climate in the month of January, the southern 
end of California is enjoying green fields and fragrant 
flowers. Therefore, the appealing picture which appears 
on the front-cover, and also forms the frontispiece of 
this issue, conforms to the story told by H. P. Webb, 
“Right Side Up With Care!” The data of the pictures 
with which Mr. Webb’s narrative is illustrated, are: 

‘An Entrance’”—summer-afternoon; bright; Vinco; 
stop, F/6.3; 3-times ray-filter; 1 second; Eastman 
Speed Film; Edinol; enlarged on Ilford; Edinol. 

“The Open Country”—summer, just before sunset; 
mellow light; no ray-filter; Vinco; stop, F/8; 14 second; 
East. Speed Film; Edinol; enlarged on Ilford Cream; 
Edinol. 

“Curiosity” —spring-evening; mellow light; no ray 
filter; Vinco; stop, F/6.3; 1/50 second; Vulcan Film; 
Edinol; film redeveloped; enlarged on Ilford Cream; 
Edinol. 

**A Corner’’—summer-afternoon; very bright; Vinco; 
stop, F/6.3; 3-times ray-filter; 1 second; Eastman 
Speed Film; Edinol; enlarged on Ilford Cream; Edinol. 

“Just a hungry Kid’’—summer-afternoon; dim sun- 
light; Vinco; stop, F/6.3; 1/50 second; Eastman Speed 
Film; Edinol; enlarged on Ilford Cream; Edinol. 

The massive tree (a water-birch) that stretches 
across the picture and, apparently, out over the pond, 
page 67, suggests power, energy, endurance. 

The picture was made by the same Dr. Pardoe whose 
delightful studies of animals, birds and insects have 
entertained and instructed the readers of this maga- 
zine on several occasions. More recently, Dr. Pardoe 
showed his keen interest in humans, and, in so doing, 
easily captured the highest honor (First Prize) in the 
‘“‘Summer-Sports” competition, last summer. As there 
seemed to be no class for his striking “Under the Arch- 
ing Water-Birch,” this active camerist just sent the 
print with his compliments. The technique of the 
picture, including the rendering of perspective, is admir- 
able. The row-boat with its occupant, the road and the 
water-area combine to make an adequate foreground— 
the substructure of the picture. 

Data: August; 4 p.M.; bright; 61x81! Graphic 
camera; 11-inch Protar; used at F/16; 1/5 second; 
614 x 814 Seed plate; pyro; Bromide print. 

The * ‘Head of a Hindu”, page 69, attests the unfail- 
ing enthusiasm, ability and versatility of Dr. T. W. 
Kilmer as a_character-portraitist. PHoto-Era has 
published a number of examples of Dr. Kilmer’s master- 
ful portraits during the past ten years or more and al- 
ways with the statement that their author, although 
an amateur, was regarded by the foremost professional 
photographers of New York as worthy to rank with 
the best of them. Outstanding qualities of his por- 
trait-work are character, expression and virility, also 
convincing evidence of the artist’s command of all 
technical resources. A study of the powerfully con- 
structed portrait of a Hindu will convince the beholder 
that the praise bestowed herewith is sincere and 
well merited. The original print was awarded first 
prize in the portraiture-e xhibit at the Nassau County 
Fair, at Mineola, N 





Data: 18-inch Verito lens; Cooper Hewitt Light; 
multiple gum print from 11 x 14 Portrait Film nega- 
tive. For other det ails, see “Photographic Exhibi- 
tions and County-Fairs”, by A. H. Beardsley 

In every photograph made by E. M. Barker that I 
have been privileged to see, the element of beauty 
was supreme. What a lover of nature he must be! 
And is it not difficult to overestimate the amount of 
enjoyment and profit such a man derives from his work 
with the camera? And then the pleasure that must 
accrue to those who look upon the proofs of his handi- 
work! The artist’s latest contribution to these pages 
- a view of a woodland-stream—“Looking up Gwynn’s 

Falls”, page 75. It is a truthful representation of a 
beauty-spot, an inspiring example of direct photog- 
raphy. The eye is ravished by the enchanting beauty 
of the scene and is not diverted or obstructed by the 
texture of an intricate printing-process. The be- 
holder is free to admire the wealth of foliage that at- 
tends the flowing stream, the glint on the waters and 
the graphic perspective. He is taken ultimately, and 
resistlessly, into the distant climax flooded with sun- 
light—a spot where, hidden from view, should be 
Gwynn’s Falls. 


Data: 4x5 Dallmeyer lens; stop, F/16; 14 second; 
Cramer No. 4 Hawkeye Film; pyro; enlarged on P. 
M. C. No. 1 Bromide. 


Like every isolated mountain-peak, Mt. Chocorua, 
which rises superbly and in solitary grandeur east of 
the Sandwich Range of mountains, in New Hamp- 
shire, presents a different aspect from every view- 
point. Seen from some points, it assumes the shape 
of a cone—as pictured by J. D. Hunting, page 77 
then, again, it resembles a horn, and for this latter 
reason some of its admirers love to call it the “*Matter- 
horn of the White Hills” after the famous Matterhorn 
(Mt. Cervin) of Switzerland, although it is a diminutive 
affair when compared with that gigantic mountain. 
When one stands at the western shore of-Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, at The Weirs, for instance, and looks in a 
northerly direction, he obtains a magnificent view of 
most of the peaks which constitute the Sandwich Range, 
and, at the extreme right, one of Mt. Chocorua. A good 
view of Mt. Chocorua with Lake Chocorua in the fore- 
ground, by Harry W. Poor, appeared in Puotro-Era 
of September, 1921; an excellent portrait of a young 
lady (member of a picnic party) on the summit of the 
mountain, in September, 1920. The same issue con- 
tained a legendary history of the mountain which will 
prove extremely interesting to those who have not 
read it. Although Mt. Chocorua is but 3508 feet 
in height, it seems higher as pictured by Mr. Hunt- 
ing, who appears to know how mountains should be 
photographed advantageously. The artist also de- 
serves credit for having provided an admirable fore- 
ground for this picture. The importance of this feature 
in pictorial photography is not generally appreciated 
by the landscape-photographer. In the _ present 
instance, however, the camerist has enhanced the 
character, beauty and impressiveness of the mountain, 
so that his picture would seem to accord fully with 
the spirit of the soliloquy which appears on the same 
page with it. 
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The author of the series of sketches which illustrate 
his experience in climbing Mt. Washington in winter, 
pages 78 to 84, makes no pretensions to being a pic- 
torialist. He made these views as he found them, 
and they serve their purpose admirably. Two of them, at 
least, on page 81, show the photographer’s apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty and the ability to express it. 
The snow-covered masses are arranged ‘with the aid of 
an artistic eye and are pictures of which their author 
has reason to be proud. The data will be found in 
Mr. Orne’s interesting and instructive article. 

Among the subjects entered in the “Bridges” com- 
petition, May, 1922, which narrowly missed capturing 
one of the prizes, but received Honorable Mention, 
was Walter Rutherford’s “Design”, page 86. It is 
manifestly Japanese in character and design and, 
therefore, or notwithstanding, a delightfully artistic 
creation. Grace marks every line; beauty every feature. 
The bridge, beautiful and simple in form, is placed well 
up in the picture-space and, though softly delineated, 
it is the object of chief interest to which the slender 
branches at the right gracefully pay homage. The 
foreground has been managed with consummate skill, 
and the tonal values are uniformly true. The several 
planes produce a perspective that is stereoscopically 
graphic, and yet there is a pleasing atmospheric quality 
that contributes in a marked degree to the pictorial 
success of the composition. 

Data: May 3, 1922; dull light; 4 x 5 Rev. Back 
Auto Graflex; 9-inch Berthiot Olor; stop, F/5.7; 1/25 
second; Seed Gilt Edge plate; pyro-soda; enlarged on 
Wellington Cream Crayon Rough. 

None of our pictorial contributors is happier in the 
interpretation of snow-scenes than H. L. Bradley, a 
professional worker in Bar Harbor, Maine. This is 
not the first time that one of his winter-pictures has 
graced a Pooto-Era page. His “Prodigal Snow’, page 
87, delights the eye with its sunlight and shadow effect. 
The gradations are beautifully delicate and trans- 
parent—due to the skill of an expert technician. 

Data: February; 8 a.M.; sunlight; 5 x 7 Korona 
camera; 7-inch Goerz; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; Eastman 
Portrait Film; pyro-soda; contact-print, Azo Hard. 

Leonard Misonne, the Belgian photo-pictorialist, 
has long been famous for the delicate and quiet charm 
of his prints. The customary wealth of detail that 
characterises his work has recently given way to a 
Corot-like softness of definition due largely to the em- 
ployment of gum as a printing-medium, and the result 
surpasses all his previous performances in beauty and 
charm. In his “Pédture”, page 90, for instance, the 
beholder is captivated by the sheer loveliness of the 
scene, the harmony of the component parts and the 
transcendent beauty of the atmospheric effect. This 
is not a place to be meticulous. When Homer nods, 
it is an infrequent occurrence. The picture is one of a 
large collection that was on exhibition at the Camera 
Club of New York, last November, and was lent the 
Publisher for the purpose of reproduction through the 
courtesy of Mr. Floyd Vail, a member of the club. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


WHEN a subject for competition borders on the un- 
usual, the individuals who compose the PxHoTo-ERa 
jury are only too eager to consider the matter favorably, 
provided, of course, that the picture is consistent and 
satisfactory in other respects. Thus it happened that 
“Our Ned”, page 93, was deemed worthy of the first 
prize in the “Domestic Pets” competition. The artist, 
J. Herbert Saunders, of Leeds, England, has been a 
faithful participant in our monthly competitions, but 


in the majority of cases he has not won an award higher 
than Honorable Mention. His picture of a tired 
donkey makes a successful sympathetic appeal, aside 
from its artistic portrayal. 

Data: August afternoon; diffused light: 3144x444 
Reflex camera; 6-inch Struss lens; at 8; 1/20 sec- 


ond; Wellington Anti-Screen; Nctols enlarged on 
Vitegas 9B. 
The title “Home”, applied to Mrs. Cassidy’s win- 


some group of pigeons, page 94, is short and brief, 
yet it teems with significance. The picture spells what 
the entire world is lacking—peace, unity, content- 
ment! The artist in her deep understanding of human 
frailties has pictured a beautiful sermon. I do not 
know how far it may reach and how many beholders 
it may touch; but I am sure that it will not pass entirely 
unheeded. As a picture, simple and true, and bearing 
the impress of a consummate artist, it challenges adverse 
criticism. To behold it is to admire it, and to admire 
it is to praise it. It meets all the requirements of a 
beautiful and satisfying composition. 

Data: August; at 11 a.m.; sun; 5 x 7 Graflex; 844- 
inch Dagor; at full opening; 1 second; print, Eastman 
Vitava Etching Brown. 

When an innocent, artless kitten makes an irresist- 
ible appeal, what are three men of the average tem- 
perament going to do? Whatever the answer, it is 
enough to say that they “fell for” Mr. Tromly’s “Ben- 
nie”, page 95; yet there is not a little fault to be found 
with this captivating portrait—I feel a bit apologetic. 
One might wish that the little paws were not quite so 
white, for they impair the balance of the composition. 
A little more space at the left of the model and con- 
siderable lightening of the deep, horizontal shadows 
would be appreciated by discriminating beholders of 
this otherwise engaging picture. 

Data: exposure made in studio; bright light; 4 x 5 
Rev. Back Graflex; 94-inch B. & L. Tessar; at F/4.5; 
1/10 second; Graflex Roll-Film; Eastman Kodak Tank 
Powders; Special Glossy Velox; Nepera Solution. 


Example of Interpretation 


“Basy C.”, page 96; by J. H. Field, professional; 
gained a prize in “Child-Studies” competition, March, 
1922; exposed in studio; 8 x 10 portrait-c amera; 8 x 10 
Voigtlander Heliar lens; at full opening; Eastman 
Portrait Film; pyro-soda; tank-developed; Eastman 
Carbon Black, Grade D. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue portrait, awarded the first prize, page 99, has all 
the appearance of professional craftsmanship. It is 
distinctly an artistic and engaging production. The 
black lace-shawl is a happy and appropriate accessory 
and offsets the otherwise somewhat top-heavy effect 
of the black coiffure. The pose—more suitable to a 
genre than a portrait—is very pleasing and yields a 
gracefully curving line. 

Data: November; 12.30; cloudy, bright; 34 x 44 
Ernemann camera; 5-inch Series A R.R. Need stop, 
F/18; 3 seconds; Seed plate; pyro-soda; contact-print 
on Seltona paper. 

Singular coincidence: The original print was made 
and sent to PHoto-Era MaGazine last November, 
by a worker in Toronto, Canada; and, about that very 
time, Mr. Lacey of the Toronto Camera Club was a 
fellow-passenger of the Editor on the train from Quebec 
to Montreal. Up to that time, each worker was a 
stranger to Puoto-Era! 

Despite a number of distracting highlights in “The 
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Lake-Road”, page 100, the eye is led gradually and 
pleasingly into an interesting climax—a lake alive 
with sail-boats. The distant and animated background 
serves to relieve a large area of white sky. The gen- 
eral arrangement and the approach to the point of 
culminating interest are evidences of an artistic tem- 
perament which deserves encouragement. 

Data: October; 9 a.m.; bright; No. 3 Special Kodak 
(314 x 414); 54-inch B. & L. Anastigmat; stop, F/11; 
4-times color-screen; 1 second; Eastman Speed Film: 
pyro, tank dev.; P. M. C. No. 4. 


Our Contributing Critics 


In sending to this department a print of “The 
Birches”, page 104, the author, a courageous and trust- 
ing soul, confesses that he is prepared to receive a 
“calldown’”, but will be able to bear up under the 
shock. Being a lawyer of ability and experience, this 
philosophical camerist suggests that, should any of 
“O. C.C.” be so remiss in his bounden duty as to say a 
word in praise of his picture, he might drop dead with 
heart-trouble. “But”, he ventures to add, “‘nothing 
that can be said against it will penetrate very deeply. 
I’ve been more or less in public life for years, and the 
well-known elephart hasn’t anything on me when it 
comes to a thick hide!” Poor man! He does not ap- 
preciate what is in store for him. Data: September, 
1922; 10 a.m.; hazy; 5x7 R. O. C. view-camera; Cooke 
F/5.6; about 814-inch focus; stop, F/16; 3-time color- 
screen; 1 second; Hammer plate; pyro, tank-dev.; 
print, Azo E2. Lack of space at the right, because 
an ugly fence-corner obtruded itself and had to be 


trimmed away. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 105) 


Tue picture in December issue is pleasing in many 
ways; but there is still chance for improvement from 
the standpoint of composition. I would suggest more 
space at the left (front) of building, less at the right. 
Evidently, the photographer placed the building low 
in the picture-space in order to get in all of the beauti- 
ful tree. He could have done this by getting further 
away, and raising the building a little, but not enough 
to center it. Again—it is rather a cold, formal type 
of architecture—why not make it a little more inviting 
by photographing it from such a position that the walls, 
or drive—surely there must be one—leads the eye into 
the picture? This would probably emphasise the 
fact the building is on a hill. Personally, I would 
like it better had it had a shorter exposure at a larger 


aperture, 
GILMAN LANE. 


In pointing out the faults in “Lowry Hall’, our con- 
tributing critics seem to have overlooked an important 
technical one, viz., the right wing of the building is 
out of plumb! Whatever the cause, the extreme right 
end of the structure is not parallel with the right edge 
of the picture—Ep1rTor. 


To our Contributing Critics 
WE appreciate the support and interest of our con- 


tributing critics. The fact is that these good friends 
are increasing so rapidly, that lack of space compels 


us to request that all criticisms in the future be limited 
strictly to 200 words. We wish to include as many 
criticisms each month as possible. If our contributing 
critics will limit themselves to the prescribed number 
of words, more criticisms can be published and a larger 
number of our friends can be represented. 


Writing on Dark Mounts 


AmonG the many courtesies extended to the Pub- 
lisher by contributors of mounted prints—intended 
either for our monthly competitions or for direct 
publication—is the use of white writing-fluid when in- 
scribing name and address or other important in- 
formation on the dark-colored mount, front or back. 
This act of thoughtfulness in facilitating the reading 
of such intelligence is deeply appreciated. 

Of course, once in a while, the Publisher will receive 
a print attached to a black or dark-green mount on 
the back of which is writing in black or blue ink im- 
possible to read! He has received a number of such 
prints unaccompanied by letter and which he cannot 
identify. Perhaps the senders wonder what has be- 
come of them or w hy the Publisher does not acknowledge 
their receipt. 

The answer is plain, also the remedy. On all dark- 
colored mounts, use Snow White Fluid advertised in 
Puoto-Era MaGazine. It is the ideal medium. 


A ‘‘New”’ Swindle 


A CORRESPONDENT warns us against a “new” form 
of swindling. We have not ourselves he: hen of the 
trick so described, but we put the word “new” in in- 
verted commas for the reason that it would seem almost 
impossible for perverted ingenuity, at this date, to 
spring fresh surprises upon either the business commu- 
nity or the public. A man sent a photographer in a 
large way of business a registered letter dealing with 
some trifling matter, in the fairly safe assurance that 
the opening clerk would throw the communication into 
the waste-paper basket and forget all about it. This, 
in fact, is what happened. After about two months 
the firm received a complaint from the sender that on 
such and such a date he sent them an order for some 
more photographs taken at a recent sitting and money 
in payment, but is surprised that neither photographs 
nor acknowledgment have reached him. The photo- 
graphs, he states, are no longer required, but he would 
thank them to return his cash. No such order or remit- 
tance appears to have come to hand, nobody knows 
anything of the matter, but on further correspondence 
the official receipt is appealed to, and is forthcoming. 
It looks as if somebody has been dishonest, but not the 
sender of the letter—to whom, in one case, the money 
he did not send was, finally, returned, with apologies 
for the mistake. The swindle came to light as the re- 
sult of correspondence entered into with the Post Office 
authorities by firms who had similarly been made the 
subject of the “try on.” It would seem to be worth 
making a note to keep a record of all registered letters 
received, the date, name of correspondent, and the 
contents.—P. P. A. Record. 


Discriminating Burglars 


BurGiars entered the residence of Lady Beatrice 
Phelps-Hopewell and stole everything of value in- 
cluding pictures, but did not take her photograph. 

Exchange. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








The Editor’s Trip to Canada 


Ir is strange how people get wind of things. Here 
the Managing Editor no sooner makes a quiet and in- 
nocent trip with his wife into Canada, which he has 
omitted from his many extensive tours to foreign 
countries, than his friends hear of it even before his 
arrival home and want to know “all about it”! Well; 
there is nothing but that nearly everybody knows 
about. The Province of Quebec has been visited by 
thousands of American tourists, for its several interest- 
ing cities, Quebec and Montreal in particular, and its 
magnificent scenery, including Murray Bay, the 
Laurentian Mountains and the Saguenay River, within 
easy reach from New England and New York, are 
well worth a summer visit. During the height of the 
winter-season, the winter-sports attract many visitors 
from Canada and the United States. 

In response to several urgent requests for an account 
of his experiences, the Editor will jot down just a few 
salient points of his rather brief visit. 

In the historic city of Quebec, founded by Champlain 
in 1608, he was greatly impressed by the striking situ- 
ation of, and views from, the famous Chateau Fron- 
tenac; the Plains of Abraham, where Wolfe defeated 
Montcalm, both generals being mortally wounded; 
the spot where the American General Montgomery 
fell, after his unsuccessful attempt to capture the city, 
in 1775, Benedict Arnold being slightly wounded, only 
to meet a deplorable fate some years later. 

Both French and English are spoken in Quebec, but 
mostly the former. Not recognising a striking monu- 
ment near the Citadel, the Editor asked a well-dressed 
young woman, “Would you kindly tell me the name of 
that monument yonder?” “Je ne parle pas anglais.” 
Astonished, he asked the next lady who came along, 
“Pardon, madame, comment s’appelle ce monument 
labas?”’—from the E. “Sorry; but I don’t speak French. 
I am English,”—from the lady. 

In the office of the hotel where he stopped, the E. 
noticed—as he did all over the city, everywhere—an- 
nouncements in both English and French, and over the 
letter-rack, “Ask for your mail’’, and, “Demandez votre 
malle’’. 

It was a relief to be able to pass by a salesman, clerk, 
vendor or taxi-driver without being hailed with “Yes, 
Sir!” or even “Oui, monsieur!” as is the new custom 
in Boston and elsewhere. 

During the few days’ visit to Quebec, the E. was a 
guest at the dinner given by the Canadian Club, at 
Chateau Frontenac, in honor of Rear-Admiral Sims of 
the U.S. Navy. The recently retired American officer 
was welcomed very heartily and delivered an address 
which was received with great enthusiasm. 

The electric-car service is exceptionally good in 
Quebec and Montreal. The conductors are uniformly 
attentive and polite, and call out, in advance and 
quite audibly, the name of the next station. The pas- 
sengers are treated like respectable human beings, and 
not like cattle as in certain American cities. 

As for the situation of the Chateau Frontenac, and 
the view therefrom, the E., like all who have visited it, 
has only words of enthusiastic praise. In this respect, 
Quebec has no rival. They are putting a huge super- 


structure on the Chateau to contain several hundred 
additional rooms. This greatly increased elevation 
will enable the guests to obtain more extensive views 
into Canada and the United States, and add to the 
hotel’s already unique distinction. 

Absence of soot and black smoke in streets of Quebec 
makes it pleasant to be able to walk the streets, in 
any part of the city, and return to hotel without any 
trace of aerial dirt. 

Looking out from our room at hotel (Ste. Ursule) 
the E. noticed only white smoke issuing from all 
chimneys. Locomotives, also, burned hard coal. 
Whether anthracite was plentiful, or whether the people 
cared little for economy, he did not ascertain. 

In the business-section of the city, the E. noticed a 
large, prominent sign of a product with a queer-looking 
trade-name. The last line read, “‘Priser et chiquer 
facilement.”” His meager French failed to comprehend 
this phrase. He asked at the hotel—proprietor, clerks, 
telephone-operator. Nobody could explain. Finally, 
a taxi-driver said that it was an advertisement of a 
certain brand of snuff and the wording meant “To snuff 
and chew easily.” 

Although the Editor had taken his 5x7 Folding 
Cartridge Kodak along, he encountered poor weather, 
hence did not use it. On the journey from Quebec to 
Montreal and at the request of a _fellow-passenger, 
the E. took the camera down from the rack and ex- 
plained to him its operation in every detail, a gentle- 
man opposite being also deeply interested. Before the 
E. returned the camera to its case, his vis-a-vis 
approached and politely engaged him in conversation. 
He and the E. discussed pictorial photography and kin- 
dred subjects for over an hour. It developed that he 
was Mr. Lacey, a member of the Toronto Camera Club, 
read most of the photo-journals, particularly the B. J. 
of P.and P. E. M. “Some day,” he said, “I hope to 
meet the P. E. Editor in person and tell him all the 
nice things I can think of.” The E. promptly rose and, 
bowing low, replied: “That miscreant stands before 
you.” Greatly astonished and seemingly pleased, the 
gentleman from Toronto delighted the E. by continu- 
ing the conversation, bringing up new topics of mutual 
interest. It was a happy coincidence—this accidental 
meeting! 

At Place Viger Hotel, Montreal. Editor to wife, 
“*Let’s be real devilish and order a small bottle of wine.” 
To waiter, “What have you to drink?” W., “Coffee, 
tea.” E., “No, no! Have you anything else?” W., 
“Yes; cocoa, milk.”” E., “I say; let’s have list of drinks.” 
W., “Oh, you mean the wine-list! I'll get it for you.” 

Standing admiringly before a beautiful building, 
on Ontario Avenue, Montreal, the E. asked a passing 
well-dressed gentlemen what it was. The reply came, 
in exquisite English, “That, Sir, is our new Art Gallery. 
It is constructed, as you see, of Vermont marble, in 
the classic style. It isa free treatment....” At that 
moment, an indigent, sick-looking individual who hap- 
pened to be passing, evidently impressed with the 
words, “free treatment”, hastened up the steps towards 
the entrance, muttering audibly,” I guess [ll go in 
and have my throat fixed up!” 

Reader: ‘““— — — —?” Editor: “No; not a thing!” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








We Thank You! 


SoMETIMES we wish that we couid find a better way 
to express our appreciation of a friendly word or deed; 
but there is nothing that exactly equals the good old- 
fashioned “thank you”. Hence, we: hope that the 
many friends who sent us Christmas and New Year’s 
wishes will accept our “thank you” in its full mean- 
ing. It seems as if readers, subscribers and adver- 
tisers in all parts of the world grasped the opportunity 
to send expressions of good will and friendship. What 
touched us deeply was the large number of tastefully 
mounted enlargements, calendars, decorated desk- 
blotters and other remembrances which were made by 
the givers themselves. We felt the personal touch 
and kindly thought of these good friends. In fact, it 
seemed as if we were members of one large family— 
and so we are, photographically. Another source of 
deep satisfaction was the number of letters that com- 
mended the Editors for the long-established policy of 
publishing a photographic magazine that compares 
editorially and typographically with the leading high- 
class periodicals of the day. As one reader expressed 
it, “PHoro-Era MaGazine is a delight to the man 
who appreciates careful editing, reliable information 
and good printing’. All these expressions of good 
will, approval and encouragement serve only to make 
us strive harder to make PHoto-Era Maaazine fill a 
place all its own in the photographic world of to-day. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
A. H. Brearps.ey. 


Buffalo Camera Club 


Tue Fourth Annual Salon of Pictorial Photography, 
under the direction of the Buffalo Camera Club, will 
be held March 1 to 31, 1923, at the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, New York. Additional wall-space has 
been secured and it is anticipated that an unusually 
arge number of prints will be sent. There is no 
restriction as to the size of prints. Closing-date for 
receiving exhibits will be about February 1. Entry- 
blanks and further information may be obtained by 
writing to C. R. Phipps, Secretary, 142 Dorchester 
Road, Buffalo. The Annual Camera Club Exhibit will 
take place on the first of April, and entries for this 
exhibition will close promptly March 1, 1923. Informa- 
tion with regard to this exhibition may be obtained 
from the secretary. 


The Value of Artificial Lighting 


Ir is well known that the modern well-equipped 
photographic studio depends very little on daylight. 
The number of excellent artificial photographic lamps 
that are now obtainable make the photographer 
virtually independent of weather-conditions. Recently 
we received a very attractive reprint of an article 
entitled ‘Artificial Light vs. Natural Light in the 
Studio” by E. Leavenworth Elliott. Also, Bulletin No. 
98-A issued by the Cooper-Hewitt Electric Company, 


Hoboken, New Jersey. The article by Mr. Elliott is 
reprinted in very attractive form and includes several 
excellent portraits which illustrate the effectiveness of 
artificial illumination. The bulletin gives practical 
information with regard to various types of Cooper- 
Hewitt lamps and proper installation. Inasmuch as 
these lamps are made in all shapes and sizes, to meet 
amateur and professional requirements, we are confi- 
dent that our readers will be very glad to obtain the 
reprint and likewise the interesting bulletin. Both may 
be obtained by addressing the company. 


Milton Camera Club 


TuHRovuGu the courtesy of one of our friends, we have 
received a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the 
Milton Camera Club, Milton, Massachusetts. After 
giving it a careful reading, we find that so far as the 
constitution and the by-laws are concerned, the Milton 
Camera Club is on a firm foundation which promises 
success. In connection with this club, we believe that 
the following information with regard to it might be 
of interest and value. The eight-page booklet that con- 
tains the constitution and by-laws was printed by 
pupils of the Milton High School and the rules them- 
selves were drawn up by the officers of the senior club. 
The Milton Camera Club is purposely limited to a 
small number who are actively interested in photog- 
raphy; and, at present, includes about twenty-five in 
all. Six of these are teachers and the rest are pupils. 
However, in the Junior High School, where the club 
meets during school-hours for lectures, demonstrations, 
and discussions, the enrollment is between forty and 
fifty this year. The club is fortunate in having a well- 
equipped science-laboratory and darkroom which is 
made available to the members. Instruction is given 
in developing, printing and enlarging and the school- 
authorities have been very kind to provide an enlarging- 
outfit which is in almost daily use. It is an object of 
the club to alternate outdoor and indoor meetings, 
with a result that the members have a splendid oppor- 
tunity for real progress and theory. At the indoor 
meetings, so far during the year, there has been one 
illustrated lecture by an outsider. On another occasion 
the club had what it called a “Question-Box” afternoon, 
when two members of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union Camera Club answered many questions with 
regard to photography and various processes. Miss 
Ruth Kingman, supervisor of drawing, is responsible 
for the founding of the Milton Camera Club. This 
organization is now in its third year and it is growing 
and its influence is spreading in many directions. 
According to Miss Kingman, the finest outcome of this 
effort is that it gives her a fellowship with the boys and 
girls which is not always obtainable through class-room 
work; and, at the same time, it provides the young 
people with a new enthusiasm and a splendid oppor- 
tunity to develop individual and group-responsibility. 
Any school that is looking for these results will find 
that a well-organized camera club, under proper super- 
vision, will bring about the desired result. It is a 
coincidence that we should have received the report 
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of the work being carried on in the Chaffey Union High 
School, Ontario-Upland, California, of which mention 
is made elsewhere in this issue. We are particularly 
glad to note the co-operation that has been extended 
to the Milton Camera Club by members of the Boston 
Union Camera Club. It is this sort of co-operation that 
not only helps photography but makes good fellowship 
and better men and women. 


Australian Salon of Photography 


Exponents of Pictorial Photography throughout 
the United States and Canada, as well as those over- 
seas, will be interested to know that an Australian 
Salon of Photography has been established. It is 
hoped to hold the first exhibition in Sydney early in 
1924, probably at Easter, which is the busiest time of 
the year; but ample notice will be given of the date 
when fixed. 

Many leading Interstate Pictorialists have promised 
their support and it is also proposed to invite American, 
Canadian, British and Continental workers to exhibit. 
The following are the members of the Salon:— 

Messrs. J. G. McColl, Harold Cazneaux, J. E. Paton, 
C. W. Bostock, C. E. Wakeford, W. S. White, Monte 
Luke, S. W. Eutrope, and D. J. Webster. 

Further particulars and information regarding the 
First Australian Salon will be published in Proro- 
Era MaGazine from time to time. The secretary is 
J. G. McColl, F.C.P.A., 379 Kent Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. 


Chaffey Camera Club 


RECENTLY we received a very interesting letter 
accompanied by a very neat four-page program issued 
by the Chaffey Union High School, Ontario-Upland, 
California. It appears from the program that photog- 
raphy has aroused great interest among the students 
of this high school, and we note that different members 
of the club are scheduled to take active part in the 
meetings and to bring in papers on all manner of photo- 
graphic subjects. Also, it is to be noted that the girls 
are well represented in the program, and that they 
appear to be as interested in the subject as the boys. 
We believe that this idea should be extended to include 
more high schools throughout the country; and we are 
confident that the boys and girls would be very glad to 
take active part in the program. We commend the 
officers of the Chaffey Camera Club for the thorough 
and businesslike manner in which they have arranged 
the program and the excellent selection of subjects for 
discussion and demonstration. 


Theft of Valuable Camera 


One of our subscribers, Mr. Harley W. Frederick, 
71814 J Street, Sacramento, California, informs us 
that a very valuable photographic outfit has been 
stolen from him and any information concerning it 
that he might receive through readers of PHoto-Era 
MaGazineE would be deeply appreciated. The outfit 
consisted of an Eastman View No. 2, 7 x 11 camera, 
with an 8x10 back. To it was fitted a 12-inch 
Goerz Dagor F/6.8 Series 111, No. 6 lens, bearing the 
number 224,243. This lens was mounted in a B. & L. 
Xcell Sector shutter No. 11,157, attached to the camera 
by an iris lens-flange. We hope that our readers will 
co-operate with us in the matter of helping Mr. Fred- 
erick to regain this outfit. 


Henry Eichheim in China 


Henry Etcnnermm, member of the Union’ Camera 
Club of Boston, is a man of many accomplishments. 
He is a distinguished musician and composer, a photo- 
pictorialist of rare ability, a capable linguist, a gifted 
raconteur and a man heartily welcome wherever he 
goes. Philip Hale, his friend and fellow-member of 
the St. Botolph Club, Boston, U.S.A., pays him the 
following well-deserved tribute in the Boston Herald: 

““We have received a copy of the Pekin Leader which 
contains a eulogistic review of a concert given in Pekin 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Eichheim of Boston. To the 
regret of the many, Mr. Eichheim is so interested in 
the music of China and Japan that he no longer calls 
Boston home. It will be remembered that his orchestral 
suite based on oriental themes made a most pleasing 
impression at a concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, last March. 

“A musician of indisputable talent, an amateur- 
photographer whose artistic work may well excite the 
envy of accomplished professionals, a man of winning 
personality and delightful conversation, Mr. Eichheim 
is sorely missed here.” 


Austrians Protest to German Photo- 
Manufacturers 


Tue Austrian photo-dealers have addressed a cir- 
cular letter to a number of German manufacturers, 
in which they claim active grievances against the 
latter. The Austrians feel especially aggrieved be- 
sause they are always charged with every rise in ex- 
change, so that with the low value of their own cur- 
rency, foreign business is extremely difficult if not 
impossible to obtain. The Austrians emphasise particu- 
larly that they cannot do without this foreign business, 
in so far as it relates to the Balkan countries and Italy. 

Photographische Rundschau. 


The Double-Column Page Makes a Difference! 


PUBLISHER OF PHoto—ErA MaGAzINe: 

A few days ago while looking over the photographic 
magazines for December—I buy the three leading ones 
ach month—the idea occurred to me to find out which 
of the three really gave me the greatest amount of 
reading-matter for the price. Naturally, it meant a bit 
of work to really find out; but after counting several 
hundred words on each magazine-page, and then find- 
ing out how many words to a line, I began to compare 
the three magazines. One of the magazines counted 
up to approximately 24,384 words in its text-pages. 
Another one, which looked much larger, approximated 
41,566 words, and Pooro—Era MaGaztne—which uses 
a smaller size of type—in spite of its seeming lack of 
pages, yielded an approximate total of 40,284 words, 
or only about 1,300 words less than the photographic 
magazine with the greatest number of pages! 

I did not realize until after making this count, that 
Puoto-Era MAGAZINE was giving us so much reading- 
matter; for your publication always impressed me as 
being the smallest of the three photographic magazines 
I read regularly. 

In the future, when any of my friends at the camera- 
club comment on the relative size of the different photo- 
graphic magazines, I shall know just what to say to 
them. Incidentally, I congratulate you for crowding 
so much reading-matter into the space. 

Cordially yours, 
A. L. Overton. 
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The Union Camera Club of Boston 


TRUE to its exemplary aims in the field of photog- 
raphy, the Union Camera Club of Boston is conduct- 
ing a school of practical instruction for beginners in 
amateur-photography, every Wednesday evening, be- 
ginning January 17 and ending March 21, 1923. Any 
young man in good standing is eligible. This course 
of ten lectures will include virtually every important 
subject of interest to the amateur worker, and will be 
under the direction of Frank R. Fraprie, editor of Ameri- 
can Photography, with Edwin O. Howard, sub-master 
in the Longfellow School, as instructor. Mr. Howard 
has had twenty-six years’ experience in photography 
and is eminently qualified to fill the position assigned 
to him. 

The fee for students in this course is $6.00, which in- 
cludes membership in the camera club, and it is re- 
quired that they become also members of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union ($1.00 a year extra), 
48 Boylston Street, where, and under whose auspices, 
this school of photography is being conducted. Late- 
comers are welcome, and it will not be difficult for them 
to catch up with the others. 

The subjects of the lectures and demonstrations are 
briefly outlined as follows: 

Jan. 17, “Types of Cameras”; Jan. 24, “Lenses”; 
Jan. 31, “Plates and Films’; Feb. 7, ““Making the 
Negative Exposure”; Feb. 14, Demonstration of De- 
velopment”; Feb. 21. “Photographic Papers”; Feb. 28, 
‘Demonstrations of Printing’; March 7, “Enlarging”’; 
March 14, “Pictorial Composition’; March 21, ‘‘Por- 
traiture—Individuals and Groups”. 

Appreciating the popularity of Radio, and also 
the money wasted by many in trying to master the 
principles of the pastime and in buying suitable sets, 
the Committee of Education of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union is conducting a class of prac- 
tical instruction in Radio each Wednesday evening 
during the months of January, February and March. 
This course of twelve lectures and demonstrations, 
thorough and complete, will be given by W. H. Camp- 
bell, the president of an active Radio club and 
since 1904 an experienced technician in radio science. 
Beginning with the most elementary crystal set, Mr. 
Campbell will build and operate in succession, before 
the class, more and more efficient sets, passing gradu- 
ally to the vacuum sets and on to the fields of amplifica- 
tions and long-distance work by the latest methods. 
Fee, including membership in the Union, $8.00. 

Application should be made by Jan. 4, although 
late-comers will be eligible. For information, apply to 
Mr. John A. Plimpton, superintendent of classes, 48 
Boylston Street. 





Cincinnati Camera Club Annual Exhibition 


TurovucHu the energetic and intelligent efforts of 
President Partington, the rejuvenated Cincinnati 
Camera Club was able to hold its first annual exhibi- 
tion of pictorial work by members, January 2 to 
January 13. This very creditable display was held 
in the spacious and well-lighted Closson Galleries of 
the leading art-store of the city. Having been well 
advertised, the exhibition proved to be one of the 
artistic events of the season and greatly enhanced the 
growing prestige of the club. 

The exhibitors were Joseph Brehms (3), the Misses 
Britt (5), Samuel Ettlinger (2), Alice F. Foster (4), G, 
A. Ginter (7), Harry W. Greene (5), Francis P. John- 
son (2), Robert L. Marshall (1), Dan C. Morgen- 
thaler (6), Andries Niehlen (6), Robert P. Nute (13), 


Charles H. Partington (16), Frank H. Strietmann 
(1), Herman Viehman (2), and Chas. A. Weddigen (8). 

Bromide prints predominated, followed by bromoils 
and bromoil transfers. Copies of the catalog, which 
contained the price placed against each print, had been 
widely distributed before the opening-date and helped 
greatly to create interest in the show. 


The Value of the Autochrome 


THERE is always some encouragement in the fact 
that what we hope to do has been done before by others. 
To be sure, for us, the task may be all or more than we 
have the ability to complete; but, then, if some one 
has led the way, our labor appears to be the easier. 
So it is with the Lumiére Autochrome Process and its 
relation to color-photography. Perhaps, some day, 
this wonderfully successful process will be superseded 
by one far superior; but who would deny that the 
Autochrome process may have paved the way? Of 
course, there are other color-processes that have much 
merit and contribute their share to this branch of 
photography; but the Autochrome appears to be the 
most popular and the simplest process for the average 
camerist to manipulate. The R. J. Fitzsimons Cor- 
poration, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is re- 
sponsible for the supply of Lumiére Autochrome plates 
in the United States. Moreover, from this firm may 
be obtained Jules Richard Stereoscopes, Ilford Plates, 
Griffin Tanks and other foreign photographic special- 
ties. Descriptive matter may be obtained promptly 
at request. 


The Camera Club, New York City 


Ar the annual meeting of The Camera Club, New 
York, held January 4, 1923, the following officers were 
elected or re-elected: J. H. McKinley, president; 
H. T. Leonard, vice-president; C. N. Capen, secretary; 
W. E. Wilmerding, treasurer, and J. H. McKinley, 
Harry P. David, Dr. Henry Krender, Floyd Vail, 
F.R.P.S., trustees, three-year terms. Under _ this 
leadership and direction the club anticipates a year 
of splendid success. 


Exhibition of Vienna Camera Club 


An exhibition of unusual interest to pictorial pho- 
tographers will be held at the Camera Club, 121 West 
68th Street, New York City, beginning February 1, 
1923. The collection embraces the one shown by the 
Vienna Camera Club at the Austrian Museum. Dif- 
ferent processes will be represented and the artistic 
features are of a very high standard. Admission 
is free. 


Kohakai Salon of Photography, 1923 


Tue second annual Kohakai Salon of Photography, 
international in character, will be held under the 
auspices of the Osaka Asahi Shimbun, one of Japan’s 
greatest newspapers. The exhibition will be open 
daily from 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. and will be held 
in Kobe, April 15 to 25; in Osaka, May 1 to 19; and 
in Tokio, May 20 to 30, 1923. Last day for receiv- 
ing prints will be April 10, 1923. The usual rules and 
conditions prevail. Entry-forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained by addressing Y. M. Kuma- 
zawa, secretary salon committee, The Kobe Kohakai 
Photographic Society, No. 265, Sannomyacho, Nichome, 
Kobe, Japan. 
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A Letter from Charles A. Hughes—Cartoonist 


Dear Mr. FRENCH: 

Your pleasing letter of November 28, received. 
Thank you for the suggestion contained therein. Yes, 
I am, and in fact, have been for the past ten years, 
a steady reader of PHoto-Era MaGazine with its 
helpful and inspiring articles and illustrations. The 
popularity of “Hughes Zoo’’, I am sure, can, in a large 
measure, be attributed to your kindness in publishing 
from time to time in PHoto-Era MaGazine a cartoon 
by myself. 

Recently, through your kind offer, I have had the 


refer to the Wollensak Vitax Extension lens. This 
is a front combination for use interchangeably with the 
front combination on the regular sixteen-inch lens. 
With the addition of the new lens, the resulting focus 
is twenty inches and this gives a more desirable per- 
spective when making large photographs of heads. 
A longer focal length is of great help many times, 
especially in portraiture. This combination virtually 
means that the photographer has two lenses at hand; 
and when the extension lens is in use, the speed of the 
combination is F/5, which is sufficiently rapid to meet 
most requirements. It will be remembered that the 
same company placed the Verito Extension lens on the 
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MISS HIPPO 


pleasure to execute for the Pyro Club a series of humor- 
ous sketches, depicting the adventures of various 
members of the organization, as hilariously set forth 
in an amusing article in your November (1922) issue. 

Thanking you for your interest in my cartooning 
work and wishing you and your excellent magazine 
increasing success and prosperity in the coming year, 


Iam Sincerely yours, 
Cuartes A. HuGHes. 
P.S. I am enclosing an advance sheet of strips 


which the United Feature Syndicate is about to bring 
out. This series will be designed principally to interest 
children; but if the grown-ups also are interested, so 
much the better, say we! I thank you. 


An Aid to the Portrait-Photographer 


AmonG the many new devices to help the amateur 
and the professional photographer, we are glad to 


CHARLES A. HUGHES 


market and this has proved to be very effective. Fur- 
ther information with regard to this new combination 
may be obtained by writing to the Wollensak Optical 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


Roslindale Camera Clan 


Tue number of camera clubs, societies and clans is 
increasing steadily and it gives us great pleasure to 
record each and every one. The Roslindale Camera 
Clan of Roslindale, Massachusetts, has just issued a 
littlesprogram for 1923, which includes outings, special 
meetings, and a general atmosphere of good fellowship. 
Among its members we notice Franklin I. Jordan, 
Alexander Murray, William J. Wilson and others who 
have made or are making their name in photography. 
We hope that other communities, in and near large 
cities, will do what our friends in Roslindale have 
done—get together for mutual photographic pleasure 
and profit. We know that it will be worth while. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1922: The Annual Re- 
view of the World’s Pictorial Work. Edited by 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.; 34 pages text; 90 half- 
tone reproductions. Price, paper-cover, $2.50; cloth, 
$3.50; postage, according to zone. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 

We welcome the arrival of Photograms of the Year 
1922, which brings its twenty-eighth pictorial message 
to photographers throughout the world. Although its 
format is similar to previous editions, the text and 
illustrations reflect the latest developments in the 
thought and practice of pictorial photography. Of 
particular interest is ‘The Year’s Work”’ by the Editor, 
in which appears the following significant statement: 
“Tn last year’s Photograms we commented on the fact 
that the desire for straight photography was increasing. 
This tendency has continued to develop; and, during 
the present year, the exhibitions have given a still 
greater indication that more straight photography, 
or what to the eye purports to be straight photography, 
has been made use of for pictorial purposes.” The 
list of British Photographic Societies shows an increase 
in number; and it is to be regretted that the United 
States has not a proportionate number of active, pro- 
gressive camera clubs. ‘Pictorial Photography in 
1922” by F. C. Tilney is an intensely illuminating 
study of the illustrations, and merits careful reading. 
Reviews of the progress of pictorial photography in 
Australia, New Zealand, United States, South Africa, 
Russia, France, Italy, Sweden, Spain and Japan are 
of great interest, especially the one with regard to 
photography in Russia. Virtually every branch of 
pictorial photography is represented and the am- 
bitious worker should devote time and thought to the 
excellent collection of photographs which represent 
a cross-section of the photographic work of the 
world. 

The pictorial contributions come from Great Britain, 
United States, Sweden, Japan, France, Holland, 
Austria, India, Switzerland, Belgium, Scotland and 
Canada. The leading workers of these countries are 
represented. Many other excellent pictures were ex- 
cluded for lack of space. Nevertheless, there is an 
abundance of material for careful study. Although 
every picture in the book possesses unusual merit, 
there are some that make an especial appeal to us. 
Among these we might mention: “A Talk in the 
Shade”, L. Savignac; ‘Pirie Macdonald’, Furley 
Lewis; “Sun and Sand”, Harold Cazneaux; “The 
Castle Hill’, Alexander Keighley; ““Cloudy—Probably 
Some Rain’”’, J. Arthur Lomax; “Morning Worship”’, So- 
taro Saba; “J. Leeming Walker’, Pirie Macdonald; “A 
Medizval Gown”, Hugh Cecil; ““Baso Los Castanos”, 
J. M. Buerba; “In Avila Cathedral’, J. R. H. Weaver; 
“Pour Les Moissonneurs”, Leonard Misonne; “Above 
the Pacific-Twilight’”, Karl Struss; “A Little Friend”, 


Charles Borup; “From the South Head—Tuggerah’’, 
James E. Paton; “Portrait”, N. E. Luboshez; “In 
Lowestaft Harbor”, George Brown; “Rain on the 





Hills”, J. M. Whitehead; “Friends of the Footlights’’, 
Lionel Wood; ‘‘La Bohéme”, Yvonne Park; “A Game 
of Cards’, Anton Schellens; “In the Wake of the 
Boat”, F. J. Mortimer; “In Glen Lean’, Fred Judge; 
“In the Graving Dock’, Mrs. F. Milson; “Paths of 
Glory”, Walter Rutherford; “Australian River-Oaks”’, 
K. Ishida; ““The Prelude”, Laura Gilpin; “The Dancer” 
Nickolas Muray. In some cases, we feel that certain 
contributors are not at their best; but others have 
surpassed their previous work. Whatever one’s 
opinion may be, every contributor deserves our thanks 
and appreciation for making possible this splendid 
pictorial review. The American edition is virtually 
sold out. Hence, we advise our readers to order im- 
mediately from their dealers or from Puoto-Era 
MAGAZINE. 


THe British JouRNAL PuHotToGRAPHIC ALMANAC, 
1923. Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C. Price, 
paper-edition, $1.00; cloth, $1.50; postage extra 
according to zone. New York, U.S.A.: George 
Murphy, Inc., 56 E. Ninth Street, American Agents. 
The new year does not seem to have fully arrived 

until The British Journal Photographic Almanac reaches 

us with its pages filled with interesting photographic 
articles and valuable formule. Then, too, how amateur 
and professional photographers enjoy looking over the 
advertising-pages for mention of all the new cameras, 
lenses and apparatus that our British cousins have 
produced. This year the Editor writes a very helpful 
article on ““What Camera and Lens to Have”. For the 
beginner, and likewise the advanced worker, this 
article merits careful reading. In addition to this 
feature-article there is the Epitome of Progress, List 
of Photographic Magazines of the World, Formule 
for the Principal Photographic Processes, Tables of 

Weights and Measures, Optical Calculations, List of 

Photographic Societies and much other valuable in- 

formation. The British Journal Photographic Almanac, 

1923, is now obtainable from the American agents, 

photographic dealers or PHoto-ErA MaGazine. As 

always, the number of copies is limited, and we advise 
our readers to order without delay. 


The Photographic Market in Brazil 


In a report issued by the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., Commercial Attache W. L. Schurz 
of Brazil makes the statement that in the photographic 
market the American position is very strong, although 
German—and to a lesser extent British—goods are 
coming into Brazil. The United States dominates 
the Brazilian market for motion-picture films. Other 
films which have been shown during the past year— 
in order of their importance—are French, Italian, 
Portuguese, Austrian and Argentine. American labor- 
saving- and systematising-devices are also reported to 
be in great demand. 





Popular Photo-Colors 


WHEN in Canada, recently, the Editor visited the 
principal photo-dealers. The D. H. Hogg Company, 
Montreal, in particular, seemed very partial to special- 
ties popular in the United States, such as the Roehrig 
Transparent Oil Photo-Colors: also Kodak Self-Timers, 
Art-Corners, W. & W. Safe Lights and Hypono. J. G. 
Ramsay & Co. and the T. Eaton Co. of Toronto are 
the other live and progressive photo-dealers among 
our northern neighbors. 
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Tuts is our busiest publishing-season. The new 
books are rushed out to solve the problem of Christmas 
presents. The publishers are making an extra push 
this year, and all over London we are greeted by big 
placards, “Give Books’. The four photographic gift- 
books will be Alvin Coburn’s ‘‘Men of Mark’”’ Vol. II 
Mr. E. O. Hoppé’s “Book of Fair Women,” his new 
publication “Taken from Life,’’ and Herbert Ponting’s 
“In Lotus Land.” 

Those who have had their pleasure out of Mr. Co- 
burn’s first volume of “Men of Mark” will welcome 
this second series. There are thirty-three plates, 
reproduced by the collotype-process and mounted on 
stiff cards—an ideal C hristmas gift and only twenty- 
five shillings. This list of new ‘men of mark” includes 
some interesting personalities, all treated in Mr. Co- 
burn’s sympathetic and exceptional manner. They 
may not all be quite as we see them; but that is the 
fascinating thing, we get fresh lights on them. Here 
are Augustus John, Jacob Epstein, Marshall Foch, 
Lloyd George, Emil Coué, Georges Clemenceau, and 
others. The portrait of Joseph Conrad is certainly 
characteristic and does not suggest the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which it was obtained. We know 
from experience that Mr. Conrad is not the easiest 
model, when he is doing his best to help the photog- 
rapher. He is so highly strung and sensitive, and also 
allows his imagination to become too occupied with the 
photographer’s unavoidable difficulties, that we were 
able to appreciate thoroughly Mr. Coburn’s amusing 
description of his experiences. To begin with, Mr. 
Conrad stated frankly that he had never heard of Mr. 
Coburn and did not wish to be photographed by him. 
It was possible to snatch only a chance to get a portrait 
of him while he was sitting to Mr. Jacob Epstein for a 
bust. The sculptor being a friend of Mr. Coburn’s 
helped him in this matter. 

No doubt Mr. Coburn had diffic ulty to select his 
“big thirty-three”, but there are some good portraits 
he has of famous men we cannot help wishing he had 
included. For instance, we have seen a fine head of 
Edmund Goosens, the composer, which is a good char- 
acter study of this talented modern musician. On the 
last page we.come to a rather amusing example of Mr. 
Coburn’s humourous and disarming naivelé in the 
shape of a striking self-portrait! “Why not?” we say, 
as we close the book; “after all he is a man of mark 
in his way, and why should he not say so?”’ 

Mr. E. O. Hoppé’s ‘‘Book of Fair Women” we have 
mentioned already in a previous. letter; also, it is prob- 
ably even better known in America than over here. 
But with regard to his new book, “Taken from Life,’ 
our notice should be first in the field, for we were at 
Mr. Hoppé’s house the day it came out, when his 
publishers had just sent him an advance copy. This 
book is the result of a nine days’ sojourn among the 
poor Jewish population of New York. The twelve 
illustrations it contains, mostly head-and-shoulder 
portraits, are types of the people he met in these strange 
surroundings. Free of the trammels of any criticism by 
the models, Mr. Hoppé has put some of his best work 
into these types, and we found the illustrations most 
interesting and stimulating. 


The letterpress is by J. D. Beresford, of which we 
cannot report, only having seen the book at Mr. Hoppé’s 
studio; but Mr. Beresford is known for the distinction 
of his style and sympathetic writing, also Mr. Hoppé 
described him as a sensitive coadjutor; so, no doubt, 
the pictures and the prose go together harmoniously. 

“Lotus Land’’, another gift-book, is written and 
illustrated by Herbert Ponting of Antarctic fame. He 
has been visiting Japan, and, as he has the gift of vivid 
description, as well as an exceptional photographic 
talent, he has given us an interesting book. We hear 
that Mr. Ponting spent five days on the summit of 
Fuji waiting for just the right effects of lighting and 
atmospheric conditions. It has been well worth while, 
for he has not only obtained some remarkable pictorial 
renderings of this sacred peak, but he shows it us in 
entirely new aspects. One of his Japanese reviewers 
remarked that “Mr. Ponting has discovered a new 
mountain in Japan.” 

Photograms of the Year is just out. We do not 
know if it can be described as a gift-book, unless it is 
one the photographer gives to himself! It has upwards 
of a hundred beautiful reproductions printed on toned 
paper, so that as well as being a record of the year’s 
pictorial photography, it is an attractive book to have. 
It is aiso the only international annual of its kind pub- 
lished, including as it does the best photographic work 
from all countries. 

Our new developments in the photographic business- 
world have had to do mostly with clever amateurs 
taking up professional photography and making usually 
a remarkable financial success of the matter. But 
few days ago the very old established firm of Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry, who have photographed celebrities for 
longer than most of us can remember, have made a 
fresh and very up-to-date start. They have opened 
new premises which are the last word in modern photo- 
graphic studio-equipment. There are drawing-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, galleries, etc., all attractively furnished, 
very much in present-day taste. The large gallery is 
at present being used for an inaugural exhibition of the 
Victorian age in portrait-photography. It is attracting 
a good deal of attention, for it is most interesting, 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry having photographed virtually 
all the great men and women of the Victorian age. 
Naturally, it has no claims on art, but it forms a pag- 

eant of Victorian life and achievement. It is amusing, 
too, to see the bygone fashions, which are more obvious 
in these sharp, realistic representations than in the 
paintings of the same date. 

This big gallery is to have a future, we hear, and it 
will probably take the place of the old Grafton Gallery, 
now no more. It will be a home for exhibitions of all 
kinds of modern graphic arts. 

The motion-picture that illustrates the latest attempt 
to reach the top of Mount Everest is now being shown 
at the Philharmonic Hall. It had been well reviewed, 
and we went eager to see the tallest mountain in the 
world on the screen. There were a great many repre- 
sentations of Tibetan Devil-Dancing, which somehow 
one seemed to know; and the Tibetan music, at first, 
was interesting; but as it went on it became painful, 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 








Tue following patents are reporied exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker of Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents may be 
obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued during the month 
of November from the United States Patent-Office, 
- - issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public. 

Mariano de Sperati of Turin, Italy, has been granted 
patent, number 1,433,806, on a Preparation of Plates 
for Printing by Greasy Ink. 

Patent, number 1,433,967, has been issued to 
Yashuhiko Nagano of San Francisco, California. The 
patent is on a Camera. 

A Print-Washing Machine patent, number 1,434,071, 
has been issued to William E. Stromberg and Edward 
H. Schmicking of New York. 

Lowell H. Stephenson of Cleveland, Ohio, has received 
a patent on a Camera Shutter, patent, number 
1,434,164. 

Antistatic Photographic Film patent, number 
1,434,453, has been issued to Paul C. Seel of Rochester, 
New York, assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Paul C. Seel of Rochester, N.Y., has also received 
patent, number 1,434,454, on the same subject, 7.e., 
Antistatic Photographic Film. Assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent, number 1,434,455, on a Photographic-Print- 
ing Frame has been issued to Peter A. Simon of Detroit, 
Mich., assignor of one-half interest to Frank Daubner 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Max Unger of New York has received patent, number 
1,434,933, on a Focusing Finder. 

Patent, number 1,435,245, on an apparatus for the 
Printing of Photographic Films, has been issued to 
Henry V. Lawley of London, England. 

Production of Colored Diapositives patent, number 
1,435,283, has been issued to Serge de Procoudine 
Gorsky of Drammen, Norway. 

Charles F. Speidel of Rochester, N.Y., assignor East- 
man Kodak Company of Rochester, has received 
patent, number 1,435,562, on Lens Tube Adjustment 
for Cameras. 

Patent, number 1,435,617, has been issued to Shirley 
F. Myers of New York City on Changeable Picture 
Plate Holder for Cameras. 

A Folding Camera patent, number 1,435,646, has 
been issued to Robert Kroedel of Rochester, N.Y., 
assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

George C. Hulse of San Jose, California, has received 
patent, number 1,435,850, on a Photographic-Printing 
Machine. 

Patent, number 1,435,999, a Photographic Shutter, 
has been issued to Andrew Wollensak and Frederick 
A. P. Pirwitz, of Rochester, N.Y., assignors to Wollen- 
sak Optical Company of Rochester. 

Production of Negatives patent, number 1,436,125, 
has been issued to Max Ullmann of Zwickau, Germany, 
assignor to Karl Werth of The Hague, Holland. 

Another patent of Max Ullmann, number 1,436,629, 
ona Transfer Negative. Mr. Ullmann is from Zwickau, 








Germany. He has assigned his patent to Karl Werth, 
The Hague. 

Silvio Cocanari of Rome, Italy, has received patent, 
number 1,436,478, on a Roll-Film for Photographic 
Purposes and its Wrappings, assigned to L. Gevaert 
et Companie of Vieux-Dieu, Belgium. 

he December patents issued are: 

A Method and Apparatus for Producing Multiple 
and Varied Image-Effects in Photography has been is- 
sued to Leon F. Douglass of Menlo Park, California, 
Patent, number 1,438,906. 

Kenneth E. Stuart of Merion, Pa., has been issued 
patent, number 1,439,035, on Photography in Colors. 

Patent, number 1,439,325, has been granted to John 
H. Powrie of New York City. The title of the patent 
is Method of Registering a Plate for Successive Photo- 
graphic Printing and Master or Model Plate for Same. 

A Plate-Pack patent, number 1,439,509, has been 
issued to Sherman M. Fairchild of Oneonta, N.Y. 

George. M. Winstead of Long Beach, California, 
has received patent, number 1,439,987, on a Photo- 
graphic Printing-Frame. 


o 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


and before it finished, unbearable. The screen on 
which the pictures were thrown was small, and the 
range of the views was never extensive enough to give 
an idea of the general aspect of the surroundings. The 
photographs suggested that the camera had been placed 
so high that one looked down on the scene, figures a 
little way off being almost out of the picture. We 
learned from the lecturer that Tibet is a most difficult 
country in which to do photography, as dust is always 
blowing about and penetrates everything, making 
the development of kinematograph films a perfect 
nightmare. We had only an hour to spare; and when 
we came away, the Tibetans still held the field, and 
Mount Everest and its strange and fascinating locality 
were unrevealed. 


Not an Impossible Photographic Feat 


A NEw type of banknote has been designed for issue 
by the Bank of Ireland, which, it is claimed, cannot 
be counterfeited. The secret lies in the selection of 
certain shades of green and blue which fail to register 
when photographed, thus rendering it impossible for 
forgers to duplicate the engraving exactly. 

The new notes are available in the denomination of 
one pound sterling. The central design consists of a 
large oval bearing the word “One,” surrounded by a 
sunrise-effect made up entirely of tiny letters spelling 
“one pound.” The reverse keeps the same coloring; 
but the design is a star, with a picturesque representa- 
tion of “Erin,” the most ancient name for Ireland, 
and rays composed of the words, “Bank of Ireland.” 

New York Herald. 
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